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DCA  Chairman  Bertil  Nordin  (left)  and  Microsoft  President  Jon 
Shirley  chat  about  the  new  LAN  Manager  SNA  gateway  software. 

IBM's  Token-Ring  Network 
not  just  for  PCs  anymore 

Users  put  LANs  to  work  as  backbones  linking 
a  variety  of  processors  and  other  local  networks. 

By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Wh'ter 


Microsoft,  DCA  open 
LAN  Manager  to  SNA 

Vendors  develop  gateway  software  supporting 
terminal  emulation,  peer  ties  into  SNA  networks. 

By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 


DEC  reports 
EMA  project 
on  schedule 

By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

BOSTON  —  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  last  week  said  devel¬ 
opment  of  its  Enterprise  Manage¬ 
ment  Architecture  (EMA)  is  on 
track  and  users  can  expect  sever¬ 
al  announcements  under  the  EMA 
banner  during  1989- 

A  DEC  executive  acknowl¬ 
edged,  however,  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  postponed  general  release 
of  technical  specifications  for  the 
integrated  network  management 
architecture.  She  declined  to  dis¬ 
cuss  specific  product  shipment 
dates  but  said  development  work 
is  on  schedule.  DEC’S  partners  in 
the  project  agreed  with  that  as¬ 
sessment. 

EMA,  announced  last  Septem¬ 
ber,  is  DEC’S  blueprint  for  manag¬ 
ing  processors,  applications  and 
communications  equipment  on  a 
DECnet  network.  DEC  said  it  will 
provide  a  set  of  core  EMA  pro¬ 
grams  —  dubbed  the  Network 
Control  Center  (NCC)  —  as  well 
as  an  array  of  management  appli¬ 
cations  and  interfaces  to  third- 
party  equipment  and  manage¬ 
ment  subsystems. 

Seven  data  communications 
equipment  manufacturers  have 
pledged  support  for  EMA  and 
have  been  working  with  DEC  for 
almost  a  year  on  the  project. 

Elaine  Hodgdon,  a  product 
marketing  manager  with  DEC’S 
(continued  on  page  6 ) 


IBM’s  Token-Ring  Network, 
once  used  primarily  to  connect 
small  groups  of  workstations,  is 
evolving  into  the  high-speed  con¬ 
nectivity  method  of  choice  for 
linking  all  types  of  processors. 

Many  users  are  installing 
building-  and  campuswide  To¬ 
ken-Ring  backbones  to  replace 
hard-wired,  lower  speed  links  be¬ 
tween  devices  such  as  cluster  con¬ 
trollers  and  front-end  proces¬ 
sors. 

Besides  improving  response 
times,  the  strategy  decreases  user 
dependence  on  a  single  main¬ 
frame,  simplifies  the  provision  of 


redundant  routes  to  hosts  and 
eases  equipment  relocation. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of 
how  Token-Rings  can  support  in¬ 
formation-processing  systems 
ranging  from  personal  comput¬ 
ers  to  mainframes  is  IBM’s  own 
installation  in  Research  Triangle 
Park,  N.C. 

IBM  is  in  the  process  of  install¬ 
ing  a  three-tiered  network  of  To¬ 
ken-Rings  there  that  will  support 
10,000  users  in  52  buildings,  said 
Randall  Campbell,  senior  tele¬ 
communications  analyst  at  IBM. 

A  single  local  ring  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  on  each  floor  of  each 
building  to  link  IBM  Personal 
( continued  on  page  40) 


SANTA  CLARA,  Calif.  —  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.  and  Digital  Commu¬ 
nications  Associates,  Inc.  last 
week  announced  jointly  devel¬ 
oped  gateway  software  that  inte¬ 
grates  OS/2  LAN  Manager  net¬ 
works  with  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  environments. 

The  DCA/Microsoft  Commu¬ 
nications  Server  software,  sched¬ 
uled  for  release  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  runs  on  an  OS/2  LAN  Man¬ 
ager  server.  Release  1.0  will  en¬ 
able  DOS  and  OS/2  workstations 
on  a  LAN  Manager  net  to  establish 
a  3270  terminal-emulation  or 
Advanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications  session  with 
SNA  devices. 

Comm  Server  1.1,  due  out  in 
the  middle  of  next  year,  will  add 
asynchronous  communications 
capabilities  and  an  OS/2  Presen¬ 
tation  Manager  user  interface. 

Industry  analysts  said  they 
were  impressed  with  the  scope  of 
the  product.  Fred  Thorlin,  asso¬ 
ciate  director  of  software  indus¬ 
try  services  for  Dataquest,  Inc.,  a 
market  research  firm  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  said  existing  SNA  gateway 
products  offered  bits  and  pieces 
of  the  Comm  Server’s  capabilities 
but  not  all  of  them. 

“I’m  sure  Novell  and  IBM  will 
be  making  similar  announce¬ 


ments  soon,  but  Microsoft  got 
there  first,”  Thorlin  said.  “Sud¬ 
denly,  corporations  have  a  mech¬ 
anism  for  linking  users  to  their 
corporate  data  bases  in  a  fairly 
transparent  fashion,  and  they  can 
get  it  essentially  off  the  shelf.” 

( continued  on  page  43 ) 
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The  nets  behind  the  broad¬ 
casting  networks,  page  29. 

UK  bank  in 
two-pronged 
net  effort 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 

LONDON  —  Midland  Bank  pic, 
one  of  the  UK’s  largest  banks,  has 
launched  two  major  networking 
initiatives  aimed  at  lowering  op¬ 
erating  costs  and  improving  prof¬ 
itability. 

The  first,  which  began  late  last 
year,  is  a  three-year,  $1.5  billion 
project  to  move  computing  ser¬ 
vices  out  of  Midland’s  nearly 
2,000  branches  and  into  12  re¬ 
gional  computing  centers.  Mid¬ 
land  expects  the  effort  to  dra¬ 
matically  improve  productivity, 
enabling  the  bank  to  eliminate 
2,000  of  the  4,000  jobs  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  creat¬ 
ed  this  year,  a  spokesman  said. 

Midland  has  also  created  a 
new  subsidiary  to  sell  communi¬ 
cations  services. 

In  the  branch  office  effort, 
Midland  plans  to  use  its  existing 
(continued  on  page  42) 
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Turner  Broadcasting  net 
staff  thrives  on  tumult 

By  Bruce  Guptiii  Network  (HNN)  and  WTBS-TV, 

_ Feat.^e.sWiter _  as  well  as  the  Atlanta  Hawks 

The  communications  sup-  basketball  and  Braves  baseball 
port  group  at  Atlanta-based  teams  —  has  been  a  series  of  ex- 
Turner  Broadcasting  Systems,  plosions,  rather  than  slow- 
Inc.  (TBS)  is  like  the  ■Ml  HMLJ  A'Ji  burning  fires, 
fire  department  at  a  mu-  In  that  short  span  of 

nitions  plant.  It’s  not  the  ■  time,  the  communica- 

fires  that  cause  them  so  — —  tionsstaffhashadtodeal 
much  trouble  —  it’s  the  ■■■■  with  moving  the  corporate 
explosions.  and  news  staffs  across  town, 

For  the  past  three  years,  cor-  supporting  an  operation  that 
porate  expansion  at  the  media  has  more  than  doubled  in  size 
giant  —  parent  of  Cable  News  nationwide  and  developing  an 
Network  (CNN),  Headline  News  ( continued  on  page  26 ) 


ICA  to  host  ISDN  showcase 
featuring  60  applications 

Forty-two  firms  join  in  largest-ever  demonstration 
designed  to  spur  interest  in  evolving  technology. 


By  Bob  Wallace 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

DALLAS  —  Forty-two  vendors 
are  expected  to  demonstrate  60 
Integrated  Services  Digital  Net¬ 
work  applications  at  the  largest- 
ever  multivendor  ISDN  showcase 
at  the  International  Communica¬ 
tions  Association’s  (ICA)  42nd 
Annual  Conference  and  Exposi¬ 
tion  here  next  week. 

ICA  members  and  project  or¬ 
ganizers  said  the  landmark  event 
is  designed  to  spark  interest  in 
ISDN  and  enable  many  of  the 
2,500  users  at  the  show  to  view 
and  participate  in  live  ISDN  dem¬ 
onstrations. 

The  ISDN  showcase,  over 
eight  months  in  the  making,  is 
sponsored  by  ICA  and  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

One  switch  adjunct  and  three 
ISDN-compliant  central  office 
switches  —  two  of  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  in  Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone’s  network  —  will  provide 
215  Basic  Rate  Interface  lines 
and  16  Primary  Rate  Interface 
lines  to  vendor  booths. 

ISDN  applications  to  be  dem¬ 
onstrated  include  personal  com- 
puter-to-personal  computer  file 
transfer,  local  net  bridging  and 
incoming  call  management.  “The 
ISDN  showcase  is  an  actual  live 


demonstration  of  ISDN  applica¬ 
tions  currently  available  —  not 
proprietary  systems  with  ‘bro¬ 
chure  compatibility’  or  vapor¬ 
ware,”  said  Roy  Bruce,  ICA  con¬ 
ference  chairman. 

Like  other  recent  technology 
demonstrations  —  notably  the 
MAP/TOP  Users  Group’s  Enter¬ 
prise  Networking  Event  ’88  Inter¬ 
national  —  the  ISDN  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  use  a  good  deal  of 
prototype  equipment  not  yet 
commercially  available,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Rick  King,  area  manager  of 
advanced  technology  at  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone. 

Analysts  and  ICA  members 
predict  the  demonstration  will  be 
a  success.  “To  date,  ISDN  has 
been  more  of  a  vendor  push  than 
a  market  pull,”  said  Victor  Krue¬ 
ger,  vice-president  of  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  services  for 
Dataquest,  Inc.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif.- 
based  consulting  and  research 
firm.  “This  demo  will  get  users 
thinking  about  how  they  can  use 
ISDN  in  their  companies.” 

“We  felt  it  was  our  job  to  be 
the  catalyst  and  bring  the  ISDN 
marketplace  to  the  [users],”  said 
Norman  Sefton,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  director  at  Duke  University. 
Sefton  is  chairman  of  the  ICA’s 
( continued  on  page  41) 


Drexel  net  exec  discusses 
impact  of  reorganization 

Network  needs  to  change  with  sale  of  retail  unit. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  VWiter _ 

NEW  YORK  —  A  top  network 
official  at  Drexel  Burnham  Lam¬ 
bert,  Inc.  last  week  discussed  the 
impact  the  future  sale  of  Drexel’s 
retail  brokerage  unit  will  have  on 
the  company’s  network. 

Drexel’s  top  management  sur¬ 
prised  employees  last  week  by 
announcing  plans  to  sell  the 
firm’s  retail  brokerage  opera¬ 
tions  and  curtail  activities  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  securities,  over-the-coun¬ 
ter  stocks  and  foreign  stock 
trading. 

Recently,  Drexel  agreed  to  a 
settlement  of  charges  brought  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  pleaded  guilty 
to  six  felony  counts  of  securities 
fraud.  The  company  must  pay 
$650  million  in  fines  and  penal¬ 
ties.  Drexel  will  jettison  the  retail 
brokerage  operations  to  focus  on 
institutional  trading  and  the  sale 
of  high-yield  “junk”  bonds,  ana¬ 
lysts  said. 

Drexel  has  not  announced  a 
buyer  for  the  retail  operations, 
but  it  could  do  so  as  early  as  this 
week,  a  spokesman  said. 


Gerald  Higgins,  senior  vice- 
president  of  data  processing  and 
communications  at  Drexel,  said 
the  restructuring  will  involve  the 
removal  of  43  of  Drexel’s  branch 
offices  from  the  nationwide  net¬ 
work.  The  firm  has  already  ap¬ 
pointed  a  team  of  network  engi¬ 
neers  who  will  work  with  the 
buyer  to  bring  the  offices  onto  the 
buyer’s  network,  Higgins  said. 

“Some  reduction”  of  staff 

The  sale  will  reduce  Drexel’s 
total  network  volume  by  about 
30%  and  lead  to  “some  reduc¬ 
tion”  in  the  company’s  informa¬ 
tion  systems  staff,  which  current¬ 
ly  employs  about  700  people, 
Higgins  said. 

Allan  Grody,  who  has  worked 
with  Drexel  in  the  past,  said  he 
believes  Drexel  may  have  to  re¬ 
duce  its  DP  staff  by  as  much  as 
50%  once  the  work  of  revamping 
the  net  is  completed.  Grody  is 
president  of  Financial  Inter- 
Group  Holdings  Ltd.,  a  manage¬ 
ment  consulting  firm  in  New 
York. 

Drexel’s  Higgins  said  the  cor- 
( continued  on  page  43 ) 
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COS  leaves  its  mark.  The  Corporation  for 
Open  Systems  International  (COS)  this  week  will 
roll  out  its  long-awaited  COS  Mark  Program,  which 
will  certify  products  that  conform  to  the  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnection  standard. 

Tomorrow  in  Washington,  D.C.,  roughly  15  COS 
members,  including  representatives  from  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  IBM,  Motorola,  Inc.,  Retix,  Unisys 
Corp.  and  Xerox  Corp.,  and  users  from  the  federal 
government,  General  Motors  Corp.  and  The  Boeing 
Co.,  are  expected  to  discuss  the  program’s  impact. 

Intel  forges  SNA  fast  path.  Intel  Corp. 
plans  to  announce  today  a  version  of  its  Fastpath 
communications  processor  that  links  IBM  Systems 
Network  Architecture  hosts  via  802.3  Ethernets. 

The  new  Fastpath  VTAM-VTAM  application  kit 
lets  IBM  mainframes  communicate  and  share  files 
14  to  28  times  faster  over  an  Ethernet  backbone 
than  traditional  connections  through  a  front-end 
processor,  Intel  said. 

SNA  traffic  is  routed  from  a  mainframe  over  a 
channel-attached  Fastpath  unit,  which,  in  turn,  is 
connected  to  the  Ethernet.  Data  —  including  Net- 
View  commands  and  responses  —  shares  the  Ether¬ 
net  with  other  commonly  used  protocols,  such  as 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.’s  DECnet,  Transmission 
Control  Protocol/Internet  Protocol  and  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnection. 

Fastpath  VTAM-VTAM  consists  of  Intel’s  SNA 
Passthrough  software,  which  runs  as  a  VTAM  appli¬ 
cation  on  MVS  mainframes,  and  two  Fastpath  con¬ 
trol  units.  The  package  price  is  $  1 25,000. 


Teleport  adds  LAN  service.  Teleport 
Communications  last  week  introduced  a  T-2  6.3 1M 
bit/sec  service  to  connect  local  networks  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  New  York  area  over  its  fiber-optic  net.  The 
service,  which  is  designed  to  support  token-ring  lo¬ 
cal  network  extenders,  will  initially  support  T3 
Technologies,  Inc.’s  TokenGate,  a  4M  bit/sec  to¬ 
ken-ring  extender. 

The  T-2  circuits  are  better  suited  to  bridge  local 
networks  —  most  of  which  run  at  4M  to  10M  bit/sec 
—  than  more  commonly  used  T-l  circuits,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Teleport  Communications.  T-l  circuits  used 
for  bridging  local  nets  may  introduce  transmission 
delays  due  to  data  buffering,  the  carrier  said. 

Of  Prime  importance.  Prime  Computer, 
Inc.  last  week  announced  support  for  three  major 
communications  technologies  on  its  50  Series  mini¬ 
computer  line. 

Prime  said  it  will  sell  a  version  of  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.’s  Network  File  System,  which  will  allow 
users  of  its  Prime  50  minicomputer  line  to  access 
files  on  other  minicomputers  located  over  local- 
and  wide-area  networks. 

Prime  will  also  offer  a  version  of  Apollo  Comput¬ 
er,  Inc.’s  Network  Computing  System,  which  allows 
developers  to  build  applications  that  share 
networked  resources  and  services.  Finally,  the  com¬ 
pany  said  it  will  offer  Prime/SNA  LU  6.2,  an  imple¬ 
mentation  of  IBM’s  Advanced  Program-to-Program 
Communications/LU  6.2,  which  will  let  50  Series 
processors  communicate  with  IBM  processors  on  a 
peer  basis. 
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In  fact,  no  man  should 
have  to  master  even  one  server. 
And  with  Banyan,  you  won't 
have  to. 

Because  Banyan  lets 
users  communicate  directly 
from  PC  to  PC.  So  you'll  never 
encounter  a  screen  like  this  one. 

OurStreetTalk™ 
naming  service 
allows  users  to 
reach  any  other  per¬ 
son  or  resource  on 
the  network  simply 
by  knowing  its  StreetTalk  name. 
Not  what  server  it's  attached  to. 
Not  where  it’s  located. 


And  our  VINES™  oper¬ 
ating  system  makes  every  net¬ 
work  transaction  utterly 
transparent.  Whether  it  travels 
into  the  next  hemisphere,  or 
simply  into  the  next  office. 

To  find  out  more,  call 
1-800-828-2404  or  write  Banyan 
Systems,  115  Flanders  Road, 
Westboro,  MA  01581.  We’ll  show 
you  how  to  master  your  network 
without  becoming  enslaved  to 
a  server. 


??ap  £  :=seryerl/sys.* 

Rap  si  .=cA 

map  s2  : ^server i/sy$ : publ ic 
ATTACH  server2/BQlf  INN ;  password 
ssap  h  :=server2/sys: 

Rap  $3  *.  -server 2/sys : conmiyi i ty 
ATTACH  $erver3/RQU INN ;  password 
nap  g  ' -server 3/sys : 
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RBHCs  prepare  for  plunge 
into  EDI,  E-mail  markets 

By  Barton  Crockett 

Senior  Editor 


The  regional  Bell  holding 
companies  are  gearing  up  to  in¬ 
troduce  their  first  electronic  mes¬ 
saging  services,  including  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  offer¬ 
ings,  later  this  year. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  introduced 
its  electronic  mail  service  earlier 
this  month.  The  service  is  cur¬ 
rently  limited  to  Philadelphia, 
but  the  carrier  plans  to  offer  a 
similar  service  in  Washington, 
D.C.  later  this  year.  Three  other 
RBHCs  plan  to  offer  E-mail  ser¬ 
vices  this  year,  and  two  RBHCs 
plan  to  begin  providing  EDI  ser¬ 
vices  (see  chart). 

The  RBHCs  were  given  per¬ 
mission  to  offer  electronic  mes¬ 
saging  and  other  information  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  March  1988  ruling  by 
U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Harold 
Greene. 

While  the  RBHCs  must  over¬ 
come  a  number  of  obstacles  to 
success,  they  could  greatly  in¬ 
crease  the  reach  of  existing  public 
messaging  and  EDI  systems,  ac¬ 
cording  to  industry  analysts.  The 
companies  are  targeting  their  of¬ 
ferings  at  residential  customers 


as  well  as  small  and  midsize  busi¬ 
nesses,  which  means  they  could 
bring  a  new  class  of  users  into  the 
public  E-mail  and  EDI  markets. 

“The  national  carriers  haven't 
really  done  a  good  job  of  selling 
or  pricing  their  services  for  this 
market,”  said  Walter  Ulrich,  a 
partner  in  the  Houston  office  of 
Coopers  &  Lybrand,  a  consulting 
and  accounting  firm. 

“If  the  Bells  can  bring  these 
people  in,  it  would  be  a  boon  to 
everyone,”  he  said. 

Some  limits 

Because  the  RBHCs  cannot 
transmit  traffic  between  local  ac¬ 
cess  and  transport  areas,  they 
must  team  with  other  carriers  to 
provide  inter-LATA  messaging 
services.  For  instance,  Bell  Atlan¬ 
tic,  which  is  reselling  Telenet 
Communications  Corp.’s  Tele¬ 
mail  E-mail  service  under  its  own 
name,  is  negotiating  to  link  the 
service  with  national  carriers. 

“We  have  to  give  users  their 
choice  of  [interexchange]  carri¬ 
ers,  just  like  with  long-distance 
service,”  a  company  spokesman 
said. 

The  RBHCs  will  use  a  variety 


of  approaches  in  selling  EDI  and 
messaging  services.  Some  carri¬ 
ers,  such  as  Bell  Atlantic  and  Bell¬ 
South  Corp.,  plan  to  resell  exist¬ 
ing  services  under  their  own 
names.  Other  carriers,  such  as 
Pacific  Telesis  Group  and  Nynex 
Corp.,  plan  to  offer  their  own 
X.400-based  messaging  services. 

Nynex,  which  calls  its  offering 
Electronic  Message  Interchange 
Service,  will  interconnect  users’ 
E-mail  networks  in  different  loca¬ 
tions  via  a  Nynex-provided  X.400 
gateway.  Users  will  access  the 
gateway  over  dedicated  lines. 

In  addition  to  offering  an 
X.400  messaging  service,  Pacific 
Telesis  plans  to  offer  X.400- 
based  EDI  transmission  services 
beginning  next  year,  according  to 
Jeanne  Bracken,  director  of  mes¬ 
sage-handling  systems  at  Pacific 
Telesis’  Pacific  Bell  subsidiary. 

In  addition  to  its  E-mail  offer¬ 
ing,  Bell  Atlantic  is  awaiting  FCC 
approval  of  an  EDI  translation 
service  that  will  convert  users’ 
EDI  messages  from  one  format, 
such  as  ANSI  XI 2,  to  another, 
such  as  EDI  For  Administration, 
Commerce  and  Transport  (EDI- 
FACT). 

Success  unclear 

According  to  industry'  ana¬ 
lysts,  it  is  not  clear  how  success¬ 
ful  the  RBHCs  will  be  with  their 
offerings.  The  RBHCs  have  sever¬ 


al  obstacles  to  overcome,  they 
said.  Some  lawyers  and  RBHC  of¬ 
ficials  believe  the  carriers  will  be 
required  to  install  message-han¬ 
dling  equipment  in  each  LATA 
where  service  is  offered.  RBHC 
executives  said  this  restriction 
would  make  it  difficult  to  offer  a 
cost-effective  service. 


“There’s  not  always  enough 
traffic  within  a  LATA  to  make  it 
cost-effective  to  put  a  processor 
there,”  said  Pacific  Bell’s  Brack¬ 
en.  “Current  carriers  don’t  have 
this  restriction.  This  gives  them 
an  edge.” 

The  RBHCs  also  cannot  offer 
800  numbers  for  users  to  dial  in 


and  receive  messages  from  out¬ 
side  the  LATA,  a  feature  offered 
by  current  E-mail  and  EDI  service 
providers. 

Probably  the  biggest  obstacle, 
however,  is  that  the  RBHCs  are 
entering  a  highly  competitive, 
low-margin  business. 

“This  is  a  hard  business  to 


make  a  profit  in,  and  the  Bells  will 
have  to  work  hard  to  succeed,” 
said  Victor  Wheatman,  manager 
of  EDI  planning  services  at  the 
Mountain  View,  Calif. -based  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  Input,  Inc. 

Only  two  EDI  service  provid¬ 
ers  in  the  U.S.  made  a  profit  last 
year,  Wheatmah  said.  □ 


The  Bells  venture  into  electronic  messaging 

Sampling  of  RBHC  EDI  and  E-mail  messaging  services 

RBHC 

Services 

Expected 

availability 

Bell  Atlantic 

Corp- 

Resells  Telenet  Communications  Corp. 
Telemail  under  its  own  name  through 
information  gateway  in  Philadelphia;  plans 

EDI  translation  and  transmission  service 

EDI  in  late  1989 

BellSouth 

Corp- 

Will  resell  existing  E-mail  service  under 
its  own  name 

Late  1989 

Nynex  Corp. 

Plans  Electronic  Message  Interchange 

Service  to  connect  E-mail  nets  via  X.400 
gateways  and  to  provide  X.400  mailboxes  for 
messaging 

Late  1989 

Pacific 

Telesis 

Group 

Plans  X.400  E-mail  and  EDI  service 

E-mail  in  late  1989; 

EDI  in  1990 

Vitalink  to  unveil  bridge 
for  token-ring  local  nets 

Supports  four  64K  bit/sec  links  to  remote  nets. 


By  Laura  DiDio 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

FREMONT,  Calif.  —  Vitalink 
Communications  Corp.  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  announce  here  today  a  to¬ 
ken-ring  local  network  bridge 
that  can  support  four  links  to  re¬ 
mote  networks  at  speeds  up  to 
64K  bit/sec. 

The  TransRING  530,  which 
contains  a  standard  token-ring 
interface  for  attachment  directly 
to  a  token-ring  media  access  unit 
(MAU),  can  support  all  common¬ 
ly  used  transmission  services  up 
to  64K  bit/sec,  including  digital 
data  services,  switched  56K  bit/ 
sec  digital  data  services  and  ana¬ 
log  leased  lines. 

It  can  also  be  connected  to  a 
64K  bit/sec  port  on  a  T-l  multi¬ 
plexer  and  supports  V.35,  RS-449 
and  RS-232  physical  interfaces. 

The  TransRING  530  comple¬ 
ments  the  company’s  line  of  re¬ 
mote  token-ring  bridges,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tony  Moraros,  Vitalink’s 
token-ring  product  manager. 

“The  TransRING  530  is  target¬ 
ed  at  midsize  corporate  users  that 
need  to  access  or  transfer  data 


but  don’t  require  T-l  support, 
which  is  offered  on  our  high-end 
token-ring  bridge,”  Moraros  said. 

Mid-range  alternative 

Priced  at  $15,750,  the  Trans¬ 
RING  530  is  a  good  alternative 
for  mid-range  users  that  perform 
large  batch  transfers  but  cannot 
afford  to  spend  $25,000  for  the 
TransRING  550,  Moraros  said. 

The  TransRING  550  token¬ 
ring  bridge,  introduced  last  year, 
is  aimed  at  large  corporate  users 
that  need  to  do  high-volume  data 
transfers  in  real  time,  Moraros 
said. 

The  TransRING  550  lets  users 
connect  as  many  as  eight  remote 
4M  bit/sec  token-ring  local  nets 
at  1 .544M  bit/sec  T-l  speeds. 

The  TransRING  530  offers  all 
of  the  features  of  the  550  except 
the  speed  and  the  ability  to  sup¬ 
port  eight  connections.  The 
TransRING  530  can  support  re¬ 
dundant  links  to  two  remote  to¬ 
ken  rings  or  a  link  to  as  many  as 
four  different  remote  token-ring 
nets. 

Both  TransRING  bridge  prod¬ 


ucts  have  a  “class  of  service”  fea¬ 
ture  that  enables  network  manag¬ 
ers  to  prioritize  data  traffic. 

The  bridge  can  be  configured 
so  that  interactive  routine  data 
traffic  such  as  electronic  mail  or 
small  print  job  requests  can  take 
precedence  over  jobs  such  as 
high-volume  batch  transfers. 

“Without  this  capability,  a 
high-volume  batch  transfer,  for 
instance,  could  bog  down  the  in¬ 
teractive  network  traffic,  result¬ 
ing  in  slower  response  time,” 
Moraros  said. 

The  TransRING  530  is  capable 


of  learning  the  topology  of  a 
wide-area  network  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  data  transmis¬ 
sion  path.  This  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  users  that  link 
networks  at  several  remote  sites. 

For  example,  a  user  with  a  to¬ 
ken-ring  bridge  in  San  Francisco 
that  is  transferring  data  to  offices 


in  both  Boston  and  New  York 
needs  only  a  single  link  to  either 
city.  Once  there,  the  data  can  be 
routed  through  a  bridge  to  the  fi¬ 
nal  destination. 

Southern  Companies  Services, 
Inc.  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which 
provides  engineering,  planning 
and  consulting  services  to  utility 
companies,  plans  to  use  the 
TransRING  530.  Southern  Com¬ 
panies,  which  currently  runs  a 
TransRING  550,  has  both  Ether¬ 
net  and  token-ring  nets  at  its  of¬ 
fices  here  and  in  Atlanta,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bob  Parker,  the  company’s 


telecommunications  network  en¬ 
gineer. 

Parker  said  Southern  Compa¬ 
nies  may  use  the  TransRING  530 
to  establish  temporary  links  for 
special  projects  or  meetings. 
“For  instance,  if  we’re  doing  a 
month-long  consulting  job  for  a 
utility  company  at  a  remote  loca¬ 


tion,  we  could  install  the  Trans¬ 
RING  530  for  slower  speed  com¬ 
munications  than  T-l  lines,”  he 
said. 

“The  fact  that  the  TransRING 
bridges  can  map  the  most  cost-ef¬ 
fective  and  shortest  route  for  the 
data  to  reach  its  destination  helps 
us  to  conserve  our  bandwidth,” 
Parker  said.  “It  also  gives  us  a  re¬ 
dundant  link  for  least-cost  trans¬ 
missions  and  ensures  that  if  our 
primary  data  paths  fail,  we’ll  still 
be  able  to  route  traffic  through 
the  secondary  path.” 

Ethernet-to-token  ring 

The  company  is  also  using  the 
TransRING  550  in  conjunction 
with  its  TransLAN  Ethernet 
bridges  for  multiplexing  data 
packets  to  allow  both  token-ring 
and  Ethernet  data  packets  to 
share  the  same  data  transmission 
line,  Parker  said. 

Users  with  both  TransLAN  and 
TransRING  bridges  can  be  con¬ 
nected  via  serial  links  to  enable 
the  token-ring  and  Ethernet  data 
packets  to  be  transmitted  over 
the  same  line. 

“By  piggybacking  Ethernet 
data  traffic  on  the  same  transmis¬ 
sion  line  as  the  token-ring  data, 
we  save  the  time  and  expense  of 
setting  up  two  parallel  nets,” 
Parker  said. 

The  TransRING  530’s  price  in¬ 
cludes  all  necessary  software.  □ 
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he  TransRING  530  is  targeted  at  midsize 
corporate  users  that  need  to  access  or  transfer  data 
but  don’t  require  T-1  support,  which  is  offered  on 
our  high-end  token-ring  bridge,”  Moraros  said. 
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British  Tfelecom  Modems 
Take  Charge. 

Eveready  Battery  Company  plugged  in  British  Telecom’s  V.32 
modems  with  good  reason.  They  had  to  have  14,400  bps.  They 
needed  synchronous  full  duplex  with  automatic  switching 
to  dial  backup,  with  just  one  line  to  back  up  a  number  of 
modems. 


No  problem. 

We  created  and  enhanced  today’s  V.32  technology  to  make 
our  modems  run  at  14,400  bps  full  duplex  over  a  dial  circuit 
without  compressing  data.  They’re  the  world’s  fastest  V.32- 
compatible  modems.  And  then  we  gave  them  a  host  of 
options.  The  result?  We’ve  sold  more  V.32  modems  worldwide 
than  any  other  company. 

As  a  member  of  the  CCITT  international  standards  committee, 
we’re  actively  involved  in  creating  tomorrow’s  standards.  And 
tomorrow’s  technology — our  R&D  is  2,000  engineers  strong, 
powered  by  over  $300,000,000. 


Charge  up  your  data  communications  circuits.  Call  or  write 
us  today  for  our  full-line  catalog  of  high-performance 
data  communications  products. 


m  Datacom 

A  Member  Of  The  British  Telecom  Group 


800-648-3532 


3701  Concorde  Pkwy,  Sr 
Chantilly,  VA  22021-1126 


©  1989  British  Telecommunications  Public  Limited  Company  Eveready*  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Eveready  Battery  Company,  Inc. 
BT  Datacom  is  a  division  of  CTG  New  York,  Inc. 
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AT&T  posts  healthy  20% 
increase  in  IQ  earnings 

Chairman,  CEO  Allen  expects  continued  growth. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

NEW  YORK  —  AT&T  last  week 
reported  a  20.6%  increase  in 
first-quarter  earnings,  and  Chair¬ 
man  and  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Robert  Allen  said  he  “wouldn’t  be 
surprised”  if  the  carrier’s  growth 
continues  at  that  pace  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

AT&T's  first-quarter  earnings 
increased  to  $594  million,  up 
from  $492  million  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1988.  Revenue  for  the 
first  quarter  rose  to  $8.66  billion, 
up  3-2%  from  $8.39  billion  last 
year. 

The  carrier’s  major  rivals,  MCI 
Communications  Corp.  and  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.,  also 
posted  healthy  increases  in  first- 
quarter  results  last  week  (see 
“US  Sprint  reports  a  profit;  MCI 
posts  strong  quarter,”  page  7). 

Speaking  at  the  company’s  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  last  week,  Al¬ 
len  declined  to  forecast  earnings 
but  said  he  is  optimistic  about  the 
rest  of  the  year  because  of  the 
“new  vigor”  in  AT&T’s  long-dis¬ 
tance  business  and  international 
sales  of  products  and  services. 

AT&T’s  long-distance  service 
revenue  for  the  first  quarter,  mi¬ 
nus  access  charges,  increased 
5.9%,  to  $5.30  billion  from  $5.01 
billion  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1988.  AT&T  does  not  break  out 
revenue  for  international  sales. 

“Although  wTe  made  solid 
gains  from  a  year  ago,”  Allen 
said,  “let  there  be  no  question 
that  we  are  aiming  tow  ard  a  high- 


DEC  reports  EMA 
on  schedule 

continued  from  page  1 
Littleton,  Mass.-based  Networks 
and  Communications  Marketing 
group,  acknowledged  that  DEC 
has  postponed  release  of  the 
technical  specifications  for  EMA, 
called  the  System  Reference  Man¬ 
ual  (SRM).  The  release,  original¬ 
ly  scheduled  for  this  month,  was 
delayed  so  that  DEC  could  incor¬ 
porate  modifications  suggested 
by  its  EMA  partners. 

Hodgdon,  who  talked  with 
Network  World  here  last  week 
during  a  briefing  on  EMA’s  status, 
said  the  postponement  will  not 
delay  EMA  software  development 
efforts.  “To  the  best  of  my  knowl¬ 
edge,  it  didn’t  affect  [the  ven¬ 
dors’]  development  schedules,” 
she  said.  “Nor  did  it  affect  DEC’S 
development  efforts.” 

DEC’S  partners  agreed  that  the 
EMA  undertaking  is  on  track. 

“It’s  right  where  I  expected  it 
to  be,”  said  Stephen  Mank,  mar¬ 
keting  director,  network  manage¬ 
ment  for  Codex  Corp.  in  Mans¬ 
field,  Mass. 

“The  initial  [EMA]  program 
was  the  SRM,  which  went  fairly 


er  level  of  performance  and  prof¬ 
itability.” 

Aggressive  advertising  and 
sales  promotions  for  long-dis¬ 
tance  services,  the  transfer  of 
2,000  staff  employees  to  sales 
positions  last  year  and  greater 
regulatory  flexibility  are  paying 
off  for  the  company  in  increased 
profits  and  revenue,  Allen  said. 

Growing  user  acceptance  of 
AT&T’s  Unix  computer  operating 
system  also  helped  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  bottom  line,  he  said. 

AT&T’s  computer  and  com- 


(j  rowing  acceptance 
of  AT&T’s  Unix  also 
helped  the  company’s 
bottom  line,  Allen  said. 
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munications  equipment  sales 
rose  4.5%  to  $2.69  billion  in  the 
first  quarter,  compared  with 
$2.57  billion  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1988.  This  is  due  in  part  to 
AT&T’s  recent  acquisition  of  data 
communications  company  Para¬ 
dyne  Corp.,  whose  results  were 
included  with  AT&T’s  for  the  first 
time. 

A  recently  announced  organi¬ 
zational  restructuring,  under 
which  AT&T  is  aligning  itself  into 
a  number  of  smaller,  more  fo- 


close  to  schedule,”  said  David 
Owen,  director  of  product  mar¬ 
keting  at  StrataCom,  Inc.  in 
Campbell,  Calif. 

Owen  said  StrataCom  has  al¬ 
ready  begun  development  work 
on  an  access  module,  a  software 
interface  that  will  let  its  T-l  mul¬ 
tiplexers  exchange  information 
with  EMA’s  NCC.  The  code  is 
scheduled  to  be  ready  around  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  said. 

The  EMA  partners  received 
initial  drafts  of  the  SRM  in  mid- 
1988,  and  some  began  develop¬ 
ment  work  or  test  implementa¬ 
tions  almost  immediately.  Mank 
said  Codex  has  completed  work 
on  its  access  module,  which  will 
tie  its  Series  9800  net  manage¬ 
ment  system  into  the  NCC. 

All  seven  vendors  met  with 
DEC  earlier  this  month  at  the 
company’s  Littleton  facility.  Par¬ 
ticipants  discussed  both  out¬ 
standing  technical  issues  and 
marketing  questions,  and  wit¬ 
nessed  a  demonstration  of  sam¬ 
ple  EMA  products,  according  to 
Tim  Lee-Thorp,  product  manager 
for  network  management  at  Vita- 
link  Communications  Corp.,  a 
Fremont,  Calif. -based  manufac¬ 
turer  of  data  link  layer  bridges. 


cused  business  units  (“AT&T  an*, 
nounces  major  corporate  restruc¬ 
turing,”  NW,  March  13),  is 
expected  to  help  the  company  be¬ 
come  even  more  efficient  and 
profitable,  Allen  said. 

“AT&T  intends  to  be  a  win¬ 
ner,”  Allen  said.  “But  to  be  a  win¬ 
ner  in  the  aggregate,  one  must  be 
a  winner  in  the  piece  parts  — 
market  by  market.” 

David  Boczar,  assistant  vice- 
president  and  analyst  at  New  Ja¬ 
pan  Securities  International,  Inc. 
in  New  York,  said  AT&T’s  im¬ 
proved  earnings  show  that  the 
company’s  cost-cutting  efforts 
are  paying  off. 

“Allen  has  done  a  good  job,” 
Boczar  said.  “He’s  been  very  con¬ 
scious  of  expenses,  and  he's  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  progress  at  the 
bottom  line.” 

Joseph  Battipaglia,  associate 
director  of  research  at  Gruntal  & 
Co.,  a  New  York-based  invest¬ 
ment  firm,  said  cost  cutting  is 
particularly  important  in  light  of 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  plan  to  cap  AT&T’s 
prices,  rather  than  its  profits, 
which  is  scheduled  to  take  effect 
on  July  1. 

But  AT&T  will  also  have  to  be 
prepared  to  beat  its  rivals  on  oth¬ 
er  fronts,  he  said. 

“AT&T  still  has  to  wring  out 
some  costs,  modernize  [its  net¬ 
work],  bid  aggressively  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  protect  the  share  of 
market  it  has,”  Battipaglia  said. 
“US  Sprint,  MCI  and  other  inde¬ 
pendents  are  grabbing  market 
share  by  advertising  aggressively 
and  going  that  extra  mile.  It’s  a 
good  time  for  these  companies 
overall.” 

Allen  told  shareholders  that 
AT&T  will  try  to  best  its  rivals  by 
sticking  to  the  principle  of  “cus¬ 
tomer,  customer,  customer.”  □ 


He  declined  to  go  into  details 
but  said  the  meeting  hit  the  right 
note  for  the  vendors. 

Also  for  the  first  time,  DEC  of¬ 
ficials  distributed  a  schedule  of 
upcoming  EMA  product  an¬ 
nouncements.  Still  unclear,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Owen,  is  the  precise 
set  of  features  and  functions 
those  products  will  support.  DEC 
is  keeping  that  schedule  under 
wraps. 

Some  outside  observers  said 
postponing  the  SRM  shows  DEC 
has  fallen  behind  on  its  develop¬ 
ment  schedule.  But  Hodgdon  said 
the  April  date  was  an  internal  tar¬ 
get,  not  a  firm  goal.  Postpone¬ 
ment  was  justified  to  incorporate 
comments  and  suggestions  from 
the  EMA  partners,  she  said. 

Hodgdon  said  DEC  is  working 
on  integrating  a  half-dozen  exist¬ 
ing  DECnet  management  prod¬ 
ucts  into  the  EMA  scheme,  provid¬ 
ing  a  migration  path  for  users  of 
those  products.  Those  products 
include  Terminal  Server  Manag¬ 
er,  which  will  interface  to  EMA 
through  an  access  module,  and 
EtherNIM,  a  configuration  man¬ 
agement  tool  that  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  NCC  as  one  of  an 
array  of  function  modules.  □ 


McDonnell 
Douglas  airs 
new  switch 

By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  McDonnell 
Douglas  Network  Systems  Co. 
last  week  announced  a  mid-range 
packet  switch  that  costs  about 
40%  less  than  the  company’s  ex¬ 
isting  mid-range  switch. 

The  lower  price  of  the  new 
Compact  XL  means  users  can  ex¬ 
pand  an  existing  packet  network 
or  create  a  new  one  more  cheaply 
than  was  possible  before,  said 
company  officials.  McDonnell 
Douglas  operates  the  Tymnet 
public  network  and  offers  a  line 
of  private  data  net  products  un¬ 
der  the  Tymnet  label. 

The  Compact  XL  offers  about 
the  same  port  capacity  as  the 
more  expensive  Mini-Engine  XL, 
introduced  about  a  year  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jefferey  Zanardi, 
manager  of  product  marketing 
for  McDonnell  Douglas  Network 
Systems,  based  here. 

The  Mini-Engine  XL  was  de¬ 
signed  to  compete  in  price  with 
low-end  switches  and  packet 
assembler/disassembler  prod¬ 
ucts,  but  it  offers  the  perfor¬ 
mance,  network  management  ca¬ 
pabilities  and  multiple  protocol 
support  associated  with  a  mid¬ 
range  switch,  Zanardi  said. 

The  company  was  able  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  low-priced  switch  by  em¬ 
ploying  very  large-scale  integra¬ 
tion  (VLSI)  technology.  With 
VLSI,  the  company  packed  com¬ 
ponents  from  two  Serial  Input 
Output  (SIO)  circuit  boards  and 
several  associated  half-height 
daughter  boards  onto  one  board, 
the  SIO  II,  Zanardi  said. 

The  Compact  XL,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  for  custom¬ 
er  installation  in  August,  has  a 
32-bit  processor  and  1M  byte  of 
random-access  memory. 

Zanardi  said  that  the  product’s 

Westinghouse 
offers  net 
consulting 

By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  Wes¬ 
tinghouse  Electric  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  here  last  week  the  com¬ 
mercial  availability  of  network 
consulting  and  transmission  ser¬ 
vices  offered  through  a  division  it 
launched  last  year. 

Westinghouse  Electric  an¬ 
nounced  the  formation  of  Wes¬ 
tinghouse  Communications'  in 
April  last  year  and  has  been  build¬ 
ing  its  technical  and  sales  staff, 
and  acquiring  companies  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  communications  offer- 


packet  throughput  varies  widely 
depending  on  the  applications. 
The  switch,  which  supports  most 
commonly  used  protocols,  comes 
in  two  models:  the  Compact  XL 
model  has  one  processing  board, 
one  memory  access  controller, 
one  SIO  II  board  and  five  expan¬ 
sion  slots;  and  the  Dual  Compact 
XL  has  two  each  of  the  same 
boards  for  increased  perfor¬ 
mance  but  just  two  expansion 
slots.  In  both  models,  the  slots  ac¬ 
cept  a  mix  of  asynchronous,  syn¬ 
chronous  or  SIO  II  boards. 

The  Compact  XL  model  can  be 
configured  to  offer  as  many  as 
128  asynchronous  ports  at 
speeds  up  to  4.8Kbit/sec,  32  syn¬ 
chronous  ports  at  speeds  up  to 
19-2K  bit/sec  or  32  additional 
SIO  ports. 

Each  SIO  II  board  offers  eight 
ports  in  the  following  configura¬ 
tion:  two  V.24  asynchronous 
ports  at  speeds  up  to  9-6K  bit/ 
sec,  four  V.24  synchronous  ports 
at  up  to  19-2K  bit/sec,  and  a 
choice  of  either  two  V.35  syn¬ 
chronous  ports  at  up  to  76K  bit/ 
sec  or  two  optical  coupled  link 
ports  up  to  l62. 5K  bit/sec. 

The  Dual  Compact  XL  model 
can  support  two  asynchronous 
boards  with  as  many  as  64  ports, 
two  synchronous  boards  with  up 
to  32  ports  or  four  SIO  II  boards 
with  as  many  as  32  ports. 

Four  XLs  of  either  model  can 
be  stacked  atop  one  another  in  a 
cabinet.  The  XL  can  operate  in 
the  same  net  with  other  Tymnet 
switches. 

The  price  per  port  for  asyn¬ 
chronous  links  into  the  Compact 
XL  ranges  from  $232  to  $6l  2;  for 
synchronous  ports,  the  range  is 
$672  to  $1,020.  Per-port  prices 
for  the  Dual  Compact  XL  range 
from  $583  to  $990  for  asynchro¬ 
nous  and  from  $1,050  to  $1,650 
for  synchronous. 

Total  switch  prices  vary  great¬ 
ly,  depending  on  configuration. 
For  the  Compact  XL,  prices  can 
range  from  about  $30,000  to 
$48,000  for  a  fully  configured 
switch  with  all  options.  Pricing  of 
the  Dual  Compact  XL  ranges  from 
about  $45,000  to  $60,000.  □ 


ings  ever  since. 

The  unit,  which  has  300  em¬ 
ployees,  will  design  networks, 
recommend  equipment,  oversee 
procurements,  install  equipment 
and  provide  network  manage¬ 
ment  services. 

Westinghouse  Communica¬ 
tions  has  been  reselling  excess 
capacity  on  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric’s  internal  network  to  custom¬ 
ers  on  a  limited  basis  during  the 
last  year  and  already  serves  sev¬ 
eral  outside  companies. 

Harlan  Rosenzweig,  president 
of  Westinghouse  Communica¬ 
tions,  said  the  division  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  developing  order-en¬ 
try  systems  based  on  multivendor 
products  and  customized  net¬ 
work  applications,  such  as  one 
for  remote  monitoring  of  equip¬ 
ment.  “We’re  not  going  to  be  in 
the  business  of  selling  commod- 
( continued  on  page  42 ) 
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Worth  Noting 


U' 


■w-  out  Sun 

and  [DEC].  This  will 
be  a  class  act.” 


Geoff  Woollacott 

Program  director  for 
competitive  analysis 
TFS,  Inc. 
Westford,  Mass. 
On  Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s 
planned  acquisition  of 
Apollo  Computer,  Inc. 


eople  & 
Positions 


Maynard,  Mass.-based  Dig¬ 
ital  Equipment  Corp.  last 
week  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Martin  Hoffmann 
to  the  position  of  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  counsel 

Hoffmann  will  assume  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  legal  func¬ 
tions  of  the  company  in  his 
new  position. 

Previously,  Hoffmann  was 
a  managing  partner  of  the 
Washington,  D.C.  office  of  the 
law  firm  Gardner,  Carton  & 
Douglas. 

J.  Morris  Weinberg, 

chairman  of  the  board  and 
founder  of  Fibronics  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  said  last  week 
he  will  not  stand  for  reelection 
as  a  director  of  the  company  at 
the  shareholders’  meeting  in 
May. 

Weinberg  will  stay  on  with 
Fibronics,  a  local  network 
company,  as  a  consultant  for 
one  year. 

Weinberg  is  also  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
start-up  Sorex,  Inc.,  a  video 
technology  company. 

Gerald  Riso  was  recently 
named  president  of  the  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Re¬ 
quirements  Council,  the 
group  that  oversees  the  North 
American  MAP/TOP  Users 
Group. 

Since  February  1987,  Riso 
served  in  the  Reagan  adminis¬ 
tration  as  the  nation’s  first  as¬ 
sociate  director  for  manage¬ 
ment  and  chief  financial 
officer  within  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

In  that  official  capacity, 
Riso  was  responsible  for  im¬ 
plementing  governmentwide 
improvements  in  financial 
management,  productivity 
and  quality.  □ 


US  Sprint  reports  a  profit; 
MCI  posts  strong  quarter 

US  Sprint  records  its  first  quarterly  earnings. 

By  Bob  Brown 

Senior  Writer 


Alcatel  still  seeking 
niche  in  U.S.  market 

The  European  giant  is  still  striving  to  establish 
itself  as  a  major  player  in  U.S.  network  market. 


By  Gail  Runnoe 

Washington  Correspondent 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo.  —  US 
Sprint  Communications  Co.  last 
week  posted  its  first  profitable 
quarter,  and  rival  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  said  its  first-quarter 
earnings  more  than  doubled  com¬ 
pared  with  its  first  quarter  in 
1988. 

US  Sprint’s  strong  perfor¬ 
mance  helped  parent  company 
United  Telecommunications,  Inc. 
more  than  double  its  first-quarter 
earnings  from  the  year  earlier. 

US  Sprint,  the  nation’s  third 
largest  long-distance  carrier,  re- 


“C 

learly,  US  Sprint 
has  turned  the  corner,” 
said  United  Telecom’s 
William  Esrey. 

AAA 


ported  earnings  of  $27.5  million 
for  the  first  quarter,  ended  March 
31,  a  dramatic  turnaround  from 
the  loss  of  $  1 24  million  it  posted 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1988. 
The  carrier  reported  first-quarter 
revenue  of  $983-9  million,  up 
30%  from  revenue  of  $759-5  mil¬ 
lion  reported  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1988. 

This  marks  the  first  time  the 
carrier  has  shown  a  quarterly 
profit.  US  Sprint  would  have  post¬ 
ed  a  $  14  million  profit  for  the  fi¬ 
nal  quarter  of  1988  but  instead 
reported  an  operating  loss  of 
$181  million  due  to  a  $195  mil¬ 
lion  write-down  in  the  value  of 
analog  network  facilities. 

For  its  part,  MCI  reported  first- 
quarter  earnings  of  $  1 28  million, 
up  121%  from  earnings  of  $58 
million  for  the  first  quarter  of 


1988.  MCI’s  revenue  jumped  33% 
in  the  first  quarter,  to  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  $1.13  billion 
for  the  first  quarter  last  year. 

US  Sprint 

A  spokesman  for  United  Tele¬ 
com  said  US  Sprint’s  growth  can¬ 
not  be  attributed  to  any  particular 
segment  of  its  business  but  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  result  of  the  company 
becoming  more  experienced.  The 
company  continued  to  win  major 
contracts  with  large  users,  in¬ 
cluding  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Automatic  Data  Processing,  Inc. 
and  Zenith  Electronics  Corp. 

Thanks  in  part  to  US  Sprint’s 
improved  performance,  United 
Telecom’s  earnings  jumped 
122%  in  the  first  quarter,  to 
$76.4  million  from  $34.4  million 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1988.  Unit¬ 
ed  Telecom’s  revenue  increased 
to  $  1 .77  billion  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter,  up  18%  from  $1.5  billion  re¬ 
ported  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1988. 

“United  Telecom  enjoyed 
strong  across-the-board  perfor¬ 
mance  by  all  its  units,  with  US 
Sprint  now  stepping  solidly  into 
the  profit  column,”  said  William 
Esrey,  president  of  United  Tele¬ 
com  and  US  Sprint.  “Clearly,  US 
Sprint  has  turned  the  corner.” 

Esrey  said  US  Sprint  has  signif¬ 
icant  growth  opportunities  in  the 
international  market,  the  public 
pay  phone  market  and  its  40% 
share  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  Federal  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  System  (FTS)  2000  con¬ 
tract.  The  company  has  also 
strengthened  its  position  in  the 
800  and  private-line  markets,  as 
well  as  in  the  900  and  operator 
services  markets,  he  said. 

Esrey  said  US  Sprint’s  March 
agreement  to  buy  a  50%  stake  in 
the  Private  TransAtlantic  Tele¬ 
communications  (PTAT)  cable 
project  and  to  initiate  a  joint  mar- 
(continued  on  page  8) 


HICKORY,  N.C.  —  Two  years 
after  entering  the  U.S.  telecom¬ 
munications  market,  European 
giant  Alcatel  N.V.  is  still  strug¬ 
gling  to  establish  itself  as  a  major 
player. 

Formed  in  January  1987  from, 
the  merger  of  ITT  Corp.’s  tele¬ 
communications  equipment  op¬ 
erations  and  France’s  Compagnie 
Generale  d’Electricite  (CGE), 
Brussels-based  Alcatel  N.V.  is  Eu¬ 
rope’s  second  largest  telecom¬ 
munications  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer. 

In  April  1987,  the  company 
established  two  U.S.  divisions:  Al¬ 
catel  N.A.,  which  sold  central  of¬ 
fice  switches  and  other  transmis¬ 
sion  equipment  to  telephone 
companies,  and  Alcatel  Business 
Systems,  Inc.,  which  marketed 
computers  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  equipment,  including  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges,  to  users. 

The  company  has  since 
trimmed  its  U.S.  operations  to 
one  unit,  Alcatel  N.A.  It  dropped 
its  computer  products  to  focus  on 
its  core  business  —  telecom¬ 
munications  products. 

Company  officials  say  Alcatel 
is  stronger  now  and  is  ready  to 
grab  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S. 
market.  But  analysts  say  the  com¬ 


pany’s  reorganization  isn’t  over 
yet  and  important  marketing 
problems  remain  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed. 

Alcatel  N.A.  began  to  take 
shape  earlier  this  year  when  Alca¬ 
tel  N.V.  sold  off  two  Alcatel  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems  companies,  Alcatel 
Information  Systems,  Inc.  and 
Qume  Corp.,  both  of  which  sold 
computer  products.  Alcatel’s 
management  refused  to  say  if  the 
divested  businesses  were  losing 
money  but  did  say  they  were  not 
“a  runaway  success.” 

Alcatel  Business  Systems  was 
then  dissolved,  and  its  two  re¬ 
maining  companies,  Corinth 
Telecommunications  Corp.  (or 
Cortelco)  and  Alcatel  PABX  Sys¬ 
tems  Corp.,  were  merged  under 
Alcatel  N.A. 

Consolidation  continued 
when  Alcatel  PABX  Systems  was 
folded  into  Cortelco  last  month 
and  the  PBX  operations  were  re¬ 
located  to  Cortelco’s  Corinth, 
Miss.,  headquarters.  Steve  Frye, 
president  of  Cortelco,  said  the 
move  was  made  to  cut  costs  and 
increase  efficiency. 

Alcatel  N.A.  now  consists  of 
three  companies:  Alcatel  Net¬ 
work  Systems,  which  sells  central 
office  switches,  multiplexers  and 
transmission  equipment  for  pub- 
(continued  on  page  8) 


INDUSTRY  BRIEFS 


Octel  Communications  Corp.  last  week  reported  earnings 
of  $3-02  million  for  the  third  quarter,  ended  March  31,  a  32% 
increase  over  earnings  of  $2.28  million  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  last  year. 

Disregarding  an  extraordinary  tax  credit  of  $584,000  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  1988  third-quarter  results,  income  for  the  third 
quarter  this  year  grew  78%,  according  to  the  Milpitas,  Calif.- 
based  voice-processing  equipment  maker. 

Octel  reported  third-quarter  revenue  of  $22.86  million,  up 
76%  compared  to  the  $13  million  reported  for  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  1988. 

The  company  said  the  1989  third  quarter  was  its  14th 
consecutive  profitable  quarter. 

Prodigy  Services  Co.,  a  joint  venture  of  IBM  and  Sears, 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  last  week  announced  it  is  launching  videotex 
services  in  the  metropolitan  New  York  area. 

In  what  Prodigy  termed  a  milestone  in  its  national  rollout, 
more  than  700,000  New  York  area  residents  with  IBM  or 
compatible  personal  computers  in  their  homes  will  be  able  to 
access  a  broad  range  of  on-line  information  services,  including 
home  shopping  and  banking,  for  a  flat  charge  of  less  than  $10  a 
month. 

Prodigy,  based  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  has  already  introduced 
its  services  in  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco  and  other  areas.  □ 
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Alcatel  still  seeking  niche  in  U.S.  market 

continued  from  page  7 


lie,  private  and  hybrid  networks;  Alcatel 
Cable  Systems,  which  sells  fiber  and  cop¬ 
per  cable,  multiplexers  and  couplers  to 
telephone  companies;  and  Cortelco,  which 
sells  PBXs,  telephones  and  key  systems  to 
users. 

“We  are  clear  on  our  core  business 
now,”  said  Bart  Bielawski,  president  of  Al¬ 
catel  N.A.’s  Technology  and  Business  De¬ 
velopment  unit. 

"We  have  completed  the  consolidation 
phase  and  are  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
major  player,”  he  said. 

According  to  Bielawski,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  Alcatel  N.A.’s  revenue  currently 
comes  from  the  sale  of  transmission  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  cable  from  Alcatel  Cable  Sys¬ 


tems  as  well  as  trunk  carriers  and  the  300 
and  1218  Digital  Loop  Carrier  Systems 
manufactured  by  Alcatel  Network  Systems. 

The  remaining  revenue  comes  from  the 
sale  of  Cortelco  products,  including  the 
System  3100  PBX;  the  Citation,  Tribute 
and  Trendline  telephones;  and  the  Aries 
Electronic  Key  Systems  and  the  Electronic 
Communications  Systems. 

Sales  to  telephone  companies  account 
for  75%  of  U.S.  sales,  Bielawski  added, 
while  sales  to  users  and  OEMs  make  up 
about  25%.  Alcatel  N.A.  expects  sales  of 
about  $600  million  this  year. 

Bielawski  said  he  believes  that  a 
larger  share  of  Alcatel  N.A.’s  future  reve¬ 
nue  will  come  from  end  user-oriented,  pri¬ 


vate  and  hybrid  network  products. 

SONET  products 

The  company’s  new  line  of  Synchro¬ 
nous  Optical  Network  (SONET)-compliant 
multiplexers  and  transmission  equipment, 
scheduled  to  begin  shipping  next  month, 
will  be  particularly  important  in  achieving 
this  revenue  goal,  he  said. 

SONET  is  a  high-speed,  fiber-optic 
transmission  protocol.  “We  believe 
SONET  products  will  put  us  in  a  leadership 
position,”  Bielawski  said.  “They  will  put 
us  on  the  leading  edge  of  technology.” 

Frye  said  Cortelco  also  plans  to  market 
a  digital  PBX  —  the  Alcatel  1  —  in  the  U.S. 
in  addition  to  its  existing  System  3100,  a 
fully  digital  switch  with  analog  phone  sets. 
Alcatel  1  will  be  a  U.S.  version  of  Alcatel 
N.V.’s  Opus  300,  which  is  now  marketed  in 


France.  Introduction  of  the  Alcatel  1  has 
been  delayed,  he  said,  to  allow  the  compa¬ 
ny  to  bring  the  PBX  into  line  with  U.S.  stan¬ 
dards. 

Although  Alcatel  N.A.  claims  its  con¬ 
solidation  is  over,  some  industry  analysts 
say  the  firm  is  still  in  a  period  of  retrench¬ 
ment  and  its  U.S.  strategy  is  unclear. 

Francis  Mclnerney,  an  analyst  at  North¬ 
ern  Business  Information/Datapro,  a  New 
York -based  market  research  firm,  said  he 
believes  Alcatel  N.A.  is  still  “reorganizing 
and  pooling  its  assets.” 

He  said  Alcatel  N.A.  inherited  a  number 
of  products  with  relatively  small  market 
shares  from  ITT’s  telecommunications  op¬ 
erations  and  that  it  is  still  “trying  to  figure 
out  what’s  worth  keeping  and  what’s  not.” 

Alcatel  N.A.  has  also  failed  to  effective¬ 
ly  integrate  the  different  product  lines  it 
inherited  from  ITT  and  Alcatel  N.V.,  Mcln¬ 
erney  said. 

“Their  products  tend  to  compete  with 
one  another  in  too  many  markets,”  he 
added. 

Greg  Carlsted,  director  of  telecom¬ 
munications  industry  services  at  Data- 
quest,  Inc.,  a  San  Jose,  Calif. -based  market 
research  firm,  said  Alcatel  N.A.  may  have 
to  trim  U.S.  operations  even  further. 

He  said  it  might  be  wise  for  the  firm  to 
pull  out  of  the  U.S.  PBX  market,  which  is 
“extremely  competitive  yet  also  flat.”  The 
U.S.  PBX  market  is  mainly  “a  replacement 
market,”  he  said,  adding  that  Alcatel  will 
have  difficulty  carving  itself  a  niche  be¬ 
cause  of  its  relatively  low  U.S.  name  recog¬ 
nition. 

Mclnerney  agreed.  He  said  U.S.  PBX  us¬ 
ers  look  for  a  large  installed  base  and  a  ma¬ 
jor  service  infrastructure. 

Because  Alcatel  N.A.  lacks  these  essen¬ 
tial  elements,  he  said,  the  company  would 
be  better  off  selling  its  PBX  operations  and 
concentrating  on  other  product  areas. 

Alcatel  N.A.  ranks  16th  among  U.S.  PBX 
suppliers,  with  a  market  share  of  less  than 
0.5%,  according  to  Mclnerney. 

Carlsted  suggested  that  Alcatel  N.A. 
might  be  able  to  strengthen  its  market 
presence  by  forming  joint  ventures  or  alli¬ 
ances  with  more  established  firms.  Cortel- 
co’s  Frye  said  that  while  the  company  has 
considered  that  possibility,  “at  this  time, 
there’s  nothing  on  the  table.”  □ 


US  Sprint,  MCI  post 
strong  quarters 

continued  from  page  7 

keting  agreement  with  London-based  Ca¬ 
ble  &  Wireless  PLC  will  be  key  factors  in  the 
company’s  effort  to  provide  international 
services,  including  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network  offerings. 

MCI  improvements 

MCI  also  bolstered  its  competitive  sta¬ 
tus  by  reporting  record  earnings  and  reve¬ 
nue  for  the  first  quarter,  ended  March  31, 
analysts  said.  MCI’s  banner  quarter  was 
boosted  by  a  number  of  multimillion-dol- 
lar  contracts  involving  development  of 
data  networks  for  large  users  including 
Cray  Research,  Inc.,  Chrysler  Corp.  and 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

With  the  recent  addition  of  a  full  line  of 
operator  services  and  entry  into  the  $2.2 
billion  public  pay  phone  market,  MCI  said 
it  bolstered  its  ability  to  compete  across 
market  segments. 

David  Boczar,  assistant  vice-president 
and  analyst  at  New  Japan  Securities  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  in  New  York,  said  MCI’s  per¬ 
formance  was  driven  by  growth  in  business 
and  international  markets.  □ 


Some  businesses  are  just 
learning  it  exists. 

Others  may  not  be  able 
to  exist  without  it. 


G4  is  no  longer  just  the  wave  of  the  future. 

With  the  FAX-L3100,  Canon  has  opened  the  door  to  a  new  era  in 
business  communications. 

It’s  an  advanced  facsimile  that  uses  today’s  digital  networks 
(like  AT&T’s  Accunet  Switched  56  Service  )  to  transmit  your 
document  in  as  little  as  3  seconds  per  page.*  Plus  an  astounding 
400  ft  400  DPI  resolution  in  the  fine  mode  for  virtually  perfect 
reproduction  of  original  documents. 

What’s  more,  it  not  only  detects  errors,  but  actually  corrects 
them  as  they  occur  for  unmistakable  document  integrity. 

In  finance,  government,  graphic  media,  or  any  application 
where  speed  and  accuracy  are  essential— the  FAX-L3100  is 
bringing  a  new  level  of  efficiency  to  facsimile. 


plain 

j^.pAPEO 

U  _•  FACSIMILE 


And  doing  it  faster  than  ever  before. 

•Baaea-pn  C.CfTf  *1  Teat  Chart.  64  KDps  Accunet  Switched  56  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T 
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For  more  information  about  the  FAX-L3100,  call  toll  free  1-800-OK  CANON. 
Or  write  Canon  U.S. A.,  Inc.,  PO  Box  3900.  Peona  IL6161-5 
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TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

CARRIER  SERVICES,  CENTREX,  CPE,  WIRING  SYSTEMS  AND  BYPASS 


Custom  net  deals 
fuel  price  demands 

Advent  of  special  rate  packages  drives  more 
users  to  pressure  carriers  for  big  discounts. 


Virtual  net  service  update 

Carrier 

Status 

Nynex  Corp. 

New  York  Telephone  Co. 

V  Path  service  available  nqw 

New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

Massachusetts  Department  of 
Public  Utilities  rejects  tariff 

BellSouth  Corp. 

Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co. 

Under  development 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Under  development 

Ameritech 

In  planning  stages 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 

Conducting  market  research 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

No  present  plans 

Pacific  Bell 

Planning  to  integrate  electronic 
tandem  nets  with  long-haul 
carriers'  virtual  net  services 

BOCs  set  sights  on  virtual 
private  network  offerings 


N.Y.  Telephone  first  to  provide  virtual  net  service. 

By  Sarah  Vandershaf 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


Worth  Noting 


J  ust  one  year  after  the 
product  was 
announced,  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  said  it  has 
installed  17,000 
Meridian  Norstar  key 
telephone  systems. 


arrier 

Watch 

US  Sprint  Communica¬ 
tions  Co.  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  4.1%  rate  reduc¬ 
tion  for  its  Dial  1  service  and 
introduced  a  new  optional 
calling  plan  targeted  at  small 
businesses.  The  new  rates  and 
calling  plan  are  scheduled  to 
take  effect  May  1 . 

Also,  US  Sprint  said  it  plans 
to  cut  rates  for  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  services,  including  its  Vir¬ 
tual  Private  Network,  800  and 
WATS  offerings.  The  carrier 
would  not  say  how  much  rates 
for  these  services  would  be  cut 
or  when  the  price  reductions 
will  take  effect. 

The  price  cuts  for  Dial  1 
service  average  4.1%  for  calls 
placed  during  the  day  and 
3.6%  for  night  and  weekend 
calls.  US  Sprint  said  these  cuts 
will  keep  its  services  up  to 
25%  less  expensive  than  com¬ 
parable  AT&T  offerings. 

Under  the  new  Dial  1  call¬ 
ing  plan,  users  must  guarantee 
$15  of  usage  a  month.  The 
user  qualifies  for  a  volume  dis¬ 
count  after  racking  up  $25  of 
usage.  The  discount  is  applied 
to  total  service  usage. 

South  Central  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  last  week 
launched  an  internal  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  pi¬ 
lot  project  aimed  at  develop¬ 
ing  ISDN  applications  to 
market  to  its  customers. 

The  test  involves  BellSouth 
Services,  Inc.  employees  at 
the  company’s  new  headquar¬ 
ters  building  in  Birmingham, 
Ala.  BellSouth  Services  pro¬ 
vides  staff  and  planning  func¬ 
tions  for  South  Central  Bell. 

Up  to  four  other  South  Cen¬ 
tral  Bell  locations  in  the  city 
will  be  able  to  access  the  ISDN 
central  office  equipped  with 
an  AT&T  5ESS  switch,  which 
will  provide  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  lines  for  the  test.  □ 

- - - 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  As 
competition  between  the  major 
long-distance  carriers  intensifies 
and  the  use  of  custom  net  deals 
increases,  customers  should  be 
pushing  for  long-distance  prices 
below  an  average  of  20  cents  a 
minute,  say  users  and  analysts. 

Through  custom  network  ar¬ 
rangements,  a  small  group  of  the 
nation’s  largest  users  have  been 
able  to  lock  in  long-haul  prices 
ranging  from  13  to  18  cents  per 
minute.  The  federal  government, 
through  its  Federal  Telecom¬ 
munications  System  (FTS)  2000 
contract,  has  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  even  lower  rates. 

With  an  eye  on  those  custom 
network  contracts,  other  users 
will  be  pressing  carriers  for  lower 
rates,  according  to  analysts. 

“As  more  people  push  carriers 
to  be  their  exclusive  provider, 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  a  price 
war  breaking  out,”  said  Ron 
Brown,  a  New  York-based  inde¬ 
pendent  consultant,  formerly 
with  Coopers  &  Lybrand. 

Although  building  a  private 
network  has  traditionally  been 
seen  as  a  way  to  lower  telecom¬ 


munications  costs,  large  users 
are  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
that  strategy  and  examining  cus¬ 
tom  networks  as  a  way  to  lower 
costs,  said  Kenneth  Phillips, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Corporate  Telecommunications 
Users  (CCTU),  a  group  of  30  of 
the  country’s  largest  users. 

Private  networks  can  yield  re¬ 
duced  telecommunications  rates 
if  built  and  administered  proper¬ 
ly.  However,  private  network  us¬ 
ers  incur  costs  for  staff,  equip¬ 
ment  and  other  necessities  that 
can  diminish  the  price  advan¬ 
tages  of  their  networks,  he  said. 

In  today’s  intensely  competi¬ 
tive  long-distance  market,  some 
users  can  strike  deals  that  involve 
discounted  service  prices  as  well 
as  the  use  of  a  carrier’s  network 
facilities.  Users  can  also  arrange 
for  comprehensive  network  man¬ 
agement  services,  even  special 
switching  arrangements. 

As  a  result,  Phillips  said,  many 
customers  may  begin  looking  to 
carriers  rather  than  private  net¬ 
works  for  the  best  network  deals. 

Users  and  analysts  said  that 
with  the  biggest  users  striking 
special  discounted  deals,  others 
(continued  on  page  10) 


NEW  YORK  — The  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  are  on  the  road 
to  developing  intra-LATA  virtual 
private  network  services,  but  so 
far  only  Nynex  Corp.’s  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  offers  such  a  ser¬ 
vice. 

Virtual  private  network  ser¬ 
vices  offer  users  the  advantages 
of  a  private  network,  such  as  a 
uniform  dialing  plan,  but  are  pro¬ 
vided  over  public  network  facili¬ 
ties.  Special  software  at  the 
switching  facility  handles  routing 
of  traffic  between  user  sites.  Vir¬ 
tual  private  network  service  can 
be  used  to  provide  links  between 
private  nets  and  small  sites,  such 
as  those  with  traffic  volume  too 
low  to  justify  dedicated  lines. 

The  three  major  long-distance 
carriers  —  AT&T,  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.  —  offer  virtual 
private  network  services,  and  the 
BOCs  say  they  will  eventually  fol¬ 
low  suit. 

New  York  Telephone  is  the 
first  of  the  BOCs  to  offer  such  a 
service.  Introduced  in  September 
1988,  New  York  Telephone’s  V 
Path  service  is  an  alternative  to 
the  company’s  distance-sensitive 
regional  calling  plan,  said  Don 
Malandro,  product  manager  for 
virtual  network  services.  V  Path 
can  also  be  used  in  place  of  dedi¬ 
cated  lines  to  access  the  virtual 
private  net  services  of  the  long- 
haul  carriers. 

Since  V  Path  is  distance-insen¬ 
sitive,  Malandro  said,  “it’s  really 
strong  for  multilocation  custom¬ 
ers  spread  across  a  geographic 
area.”  The  service  can  be  used  to 
supplement  a  private  net,  he  said. 

New  York  Telephone  is  try  ing 
to  modify  the  pricing  structure 
for  its  virtual  private  net  service 
to  attract  users  with  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  nodes.  Currently,  New  York 
Telephone’s  service  establish¬ 


ment  charge  is  $20,000,  plus 
$950  for  each  node,  said  Randy 
Parrish,  the  carrier’s  product 
manager  for  virtual  net  services. 

Parrish  said  that  the  average 
Newr  York  Telephone  customer 
has  at  least  1 0  nodes.  The  compa¬ 
ny  wants  to  change  its  service  es¬ 
tablishment  fee  to  $29,500,  with 
no  additional  charge  for  nodes, 
so  that  it  is  to  the  customer's  ad¬ 
vantage  to  come  in  with  more 
than  10  nodes,  he  said. 

New  England  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Co.,  another  Nynex 
company,  tried  to  offer  a  virtual 
private  net  service,  also  called  V 
Path,  but  it  was  rejected  last  July 


Path  can  be  used  in 
place  of  dedicated  lines 
to  access  virtual  private 
net  services. 

AAA 


by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Utilities  (DPU)  because 
of  concerns  over  the  w  ay  the  ser¬ 
vice  would  be  priced. 

The  DPU  rejected  the  tariff, 
saying  that  a  so-called  feature- 
based  payment  option  would  al¬ 
low  New  England  Telephone  to 
charge  V  Path  users  lower  access 
and  usage  fees  than  it  would 
charge  the  long-haul  carriers  that 
resell  local  access  and  usage  ser¬ 
vices  as  part  of  their  virtual  pri¬ 
vate  net  offerings. 

New  England  Telephone  has 
no  plans  to  file  another  tariff  in 
the  near  future,  said  Charlie  Duf¬ 
fy,  V  Path  product  manager. 

Both  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co.  and  South 
Central  Bell  Telephone  Co.  are 
(continued  on  page  10) 


WASHINGTON 


BY  ANITA  TAFF 

MCI  accuses  AT&T  of  understating  the  case. 

MCI  Telecommunications  Corp.  recently  asked  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  to  reject  AT&T’s  Tariff  16  filing 
for  the  Federal  Telecommunications  System  (FTS)  2000  con¬ 
tract  because  AT&T  is  planning  to  charge  the  government  only 
5  cents  per  minute  for  switched  voice  service  —  a  price  MCI 
claims  is  far  below  the  cost  of  providing  FTS  2000  services. 

Although  AT&T’s  tariff  indicates  that  FTS  2000  prices  would 
cover  all  costs  and  generate  profits  of  $26.6  million  during  a 
representative  year,  MCI  disputed  those  figures,  saying,  “AT&T 
has  grossly  understated  its  costs  of  providing  service.” 

For  example,  MCI  said  AT&T  has  not  listed  any  costs  for  the 
use  of  existing  facilities  that  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  FTS 
2000  services  nor  has  it  included  any  costs  for  billing  and 
collection  services.  AT&T  may  also  have  underestimated  the 
cost  of  preparing  its  FTS  2000  bid  by  as  much  as  $48  million 
dollars,  MCI  said.  AT&T  also  incorrectly  listed  the  price  it  will 
pay  for  local  access  by  almost  half  a  cent  per  minute,  MCI  said. 

Martin  Marietta  Corp.,  MCI’s  partner  in  its  losing  bid  for  FTS 
2000,  also  protested  the  Tariff  16  filing  on  three  main  points. 
Martin  Marietta  said  the  AT&T  offering  is  priced  below  cost,  is 
discriminatory  because  it  prevents  other  carriers  from  buying 
services  to  resell  and  failed  to  disclose  some  contractual 
information  that  affects  the  service  price.  An  AT&T  spokeswom¬ 
an  denied  the  charge  that  the  FTS  2000  service  is  priced  below 
cost  but  declined  to  comment  about  the  other  claims.  AT&T 
will  make  a  formal  response  to  the  FCC  this  week,  she  said.  □ 
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Custom  net  deals 
fuel  demands 

continued  from  page  9 

will  demand  the  same  treatment. 

Robert  Self,  founder  of  Market 
Dynamics,  a  consulting  firm  in 
New  York,  said  one  reason  AT&T 
originally  asked  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  to  keep 
secret  the  rates  it  will  charge  the 
government  for  FTS  2000  was 
the  fear  that  large  commercial  us¬ 


ers  would  push  for  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  Those  rates  are  reportedly 
9  to  10  cents  per  minute. 

“AT&T  didn’t  want  customers 
to  see  [the  prices]  because  it  gives 
them  a  target,  and  there’s  no 
question  people  will  be  getting 
out  their  Winchesters  and  sharp¬ 
ening  their  sights,”  he  said. 

However,  given  the  size  of  the 
FTS  2000  contract,  it  is  question¬ 
able  whether  the  rates  charged  to 
the  federal  government  are  a  re¬ 


alistic  target  for  most  users. 

Brown  said  there  is  no  one 
price  that  every  user  should  aim 
for  in  negotiating  a  contract,  but 
“18  to  19  cents  a  minute  today 
looks  pretty  good,”  he  said. 

“If  you  pay  30  cents  per  min¬ 
ute,  you  know  something  is 
wrong.  If  you  pay  19  cents  per 
minute,  you  know  you’re  getting 
closer  [to  a  good  target  price],” 
agreed  the  CCTU’s  Phillips. 

Tom  O’Toole,  manager  of 


telecommunications  systems  at 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp., 
which  is  currently  evaluating  bids 
for  a  new  telecommunications 
carrier,  set  his  price  target  a  little 
higher.  “If  you  are  paying  more 
than  22  to  23  cents  per  minute, 
you’re  in  trouble,”  he  said. 

Already,  large  customers  have 
negotiated  very  favorable  rates 
through  competitive  procure¬ 
ments.  AT&T  is  offering  1-f- 
switched  voice  service  to  Marriott 


Corp.  at  1 6.5  cents  per  minute 
under  an  arrangement  dubbed 
Hospitality  Network  Service. 

AT&T  is  charging  Holiday 
Corp.  15.8  cents  per  minute  un¬ 
der  its  Tariff  1 5  offer,  according 
to  information  from  MCI  Commu¬ 
nications  Corp.,  the  rival  carrier 
competing  for  Holiday’s  traffic. 
Although  AT&T  does  not  dispute 
this  figure,  it  has  never  made 
available  an  average  price  per 
minute  for  Tariff  15.0 


BOCs  set  sights 
on  VPN  offerings 

continued  from  page  9 
developing  virtual  private  net¬ 
work  services,  said  Bill  Morrow',  a 
spokesman  for  the  BOC’s  parent 
company  BellSouth  Corp.  But  he 
added  that  it  was  too  early  to  talk 
about  either  company  filing  tar¬ 
iffs  for  service. 

“The  networks  will  probably 
be  part  of  a  second  wave  of  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  offered  by  the  operat¬ 
ing  companies  after  implementa¬ 
tion  of  Signaling  System  7,” 
Morrow  said.  “South  Central  Bell 
has  already  begun  to  deploy  SS7, 
and  Southern  Bell  will  begin  de¬ 
ployment  this  year.” 

SS7  will  enable  the  BOCs  to 
separate  the  signaling  informa¬ 
tion  needed  to  set  up  calls  from 
the  actual  traffic-bearing  net¬ 
work  in  preparation  for  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  advanced  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  Integrated  Services 
Digital  Network. 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp.  and  South¬ 
western  Bell  Telephone  Co.  are 
also  studying  SS7,  spokesmen  for 
the  companies  said.  SS7  is  an  ad¬ 
vanced  out-of-band  signaling  sys¬ 
tem  used  to  provide  virtual  net 
services. 

Ameritech’s  virtual  private  net 
is  “still  in  the  planning  stages,” 
said  Jeff  Koluch,  who  handles 
technical  support  for  virtual  net¬ 
work  services  for  Ameritech  Ser¬ 
vices,  Inc.,  Ameritech’s  research 
and  development  company. 

The  next  generation  of  virtual 
network  services  will  be  imple¬ 
mented  on  an  intelligent  network 
platform,  Koluch  said. 

Pacific  Bell  is  taking  a  differ¬ 
ent  approach  from  the  other  op¬ 
erating  companies.  According  to 
John  Casas,  project  manager  for 
virtual  private-line  networks,  Pa¬ 
cific  Bell  wants  to  integrate  its  ex¬ 
isting  Electronic  Tandem  Net¬ 
work  service  with  the  virtual  nets 
of  the  long-haul  carriers  and  with 
private  corporate  nets. 

The  BOCs  are  developing  vir¬ 
tual  private  networks  in  order  to 
remain  competitive,  said  Steve 
Kropper,  an  industry  analyst  for 
International  Data  Corp.  in  Fra¬ 
mingham,  Mass. 

“Local  carriers  have  been  los¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  business  because 
switching  costs  are  so  high.  And 
there  has  been  tremendous 
growth  in  dedicated  access  lines, 
which  don’t  use  switches,  ”  Krop¬ 
per  said.  Virtual  private  networks 
will  allow  the  local  carriers  to 
keep  their  switches  busy  and  to 
retain  customers,  he  said.  □ 
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Free  T-l 
Application 

Guide 


Looking  for  a  cost-effective  way  to  send 
your  voice,  data,  and  video  over  a  private  T-l 
backbone?  Trying  to  access  the  public  T-l 
network?  Searching  for  an  economical  way  to 
take  advantage  of  fractional  T-l?  You’ll  find 
the  answers  in  this  free  guide.  It’s  compiled 
by  people  who  have  installed  T-l  equipment 
in  thousands  of  locations,  and  who  offer 
the  industry’s  only  5-year  warranty  on  T-l 
multiplexers. 

Call:  1-800-227-0937  (outside  CA) 
1-800-431-1331  (inside  CA) 

Telco  Systems 
Network  Access  Corporation 
48430  Milmont  Drive 
Fremont,  CA  94537 
FAX:  415/656-3031 
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PRODUCTS,  SERVICES,  ARCHITECTURES,  STANDARDS  AND  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


Worth  Noting 


“T 


he  world  is 
moving  very  fast  to  a 
real  standard  for 
multivendor  network 
management.  IBM 
is . . .  taking  steps  to 
be  compatible  with  the 
real  standard,  and  I 
want  to  know  exactly 
how  they’ll  do  it  and 
when  they’ll  do  it.  I 
get  the  impression 
they’re  just  starting  to 
figure  it  out.” 

James  Herman 

Principal 
Northeast  Consulting 
Resources,  Inc. 

Boston 


Bata 

■Packets 

Mitek  Systems  Corp.  re¬ 
cently  announced  new  peer 
networking  software  that  sup¬ 
ports  program-to-program 
communications  between  IBM 
processors  and  third-party 
hosts  running  the  Transmis¬ 
sion  Control  Protocol/Inter¬ 
net  Protocol. 

The  new  OpenConnect/ 
Advanced  Program-to-Pro- 
gram  Communications  soft¬ 
ware  enables  an  application 
on  a  non-IBM  host  to  directly 
access  data  in  an  IBM  applica¬ 
tion,  according  to  Mitek. 

OpenConnect/APPC  com¬ 
municates  on  a  peer  basis  by 
supporting  IBM’s  LU  6.2  com¬ 
munications  protocol.  LU  6.2 
uses  a  standard  set  of  applica¬ 
tion  calls  to  communicate  be¬ 
tween  applications,  according 
to  Catherine  Milburn,  Mitek’s 
vice-president  of  marketing. 

Part  of  the  new  Mitek  soft¬ 
ware  resides  on  the  OpenCon- 
nect/Server  hardware,  while 
another  portion  resides  on  the 
TCP/IP  hosts. 

Available  now,  OpenCon- 
nect/APPC  ranges  in  price 
from  $  170  to  $3,000,  depend¬ 
ing  on  configuration. 

Mitek  also  unveiled  a  new 
feature  for  its  OpenConnect/ 
Telnet  software,  which  lets 
terminal  users  in  IBM  3270 
(continued  on  page  14 ) 


New  generation  of  T-3  muxes 


Today:  dumb,  point-to-point  connections 


M^™‘|!Plexer  Formatted  (subrated)  T-3  pipe 

28  T-1  channels 


Tomorrow:  smart,  networked  links 


Intelligent  T-3 
multiplexer 


Unformatted  (non-subrated)  T-3  pipe 

Host-channel  traffic 
Digitized  video 
T-1  voice 

Local  network  data 


Next-generation  T-3  multiplexers  will  assign  bandwidth  as  needed, 
enabling  high-capacity  applications  to  run  over  a  backbone  network. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY 


Users  push  vendors 
for  T-3  upgrade  path 

Anticipating  onset  of  high-bandwidth  applications, 
users  demand  assurance  from  T-1  mux  makers. 


By  Paul  Desmond 

_ Staff  VWiter _ 

Users  are  demanding  that 
their  T-1  multiplexer  vendors 
support  T-3  circuits,  even  though 
most  customers  don’t  see  an  im¬ 
mediate  need  to  use  T-3. 

Corporate  customers  are 
looking  for  assurance  that  T-1 
manufacturers  will  provide  an 
upgrade  path  to  T-3  when  users 
need  the  extra  capacity  to  sup¬ 
port  new  high-bandwidth  appli- 


< 

JL  he  main  thing 
that’s  driving  us  into 
DS3  is  video,” 
Maryland’s  Martin  said. 

AAA 


cations  or  to  consolidate  network 
facilities  for  cost  savings.  Some 
users  are  even  making  future  T-3 
support  a  prerequisite  in  T-1  mul¬ 
tiplexer  purchases. 

Network  Equipment  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Inc.  (NET)  was  so  anxious 
to  declare  its  commitment  to  T-3 
that  it  recently  announced  a  T-3 
multiplexer  nearly  a  year  before 
the  product  is  scheduled  to  ship 
(“NET  unveils  T-3  mux  in  prod¬ 
uct  blitz,”  NW,  April  17). 

Other  vendors  that  have  an¬ 
nounced  support  for  T-3  include 
Infotron  Systems  Corp.  —  the 
only  T-1  vendor  currently  ship¬ 
ping  a  multiplexer  that  supports 
T-3  speeds  —  and  Newbridge 
Networks,  Inc.  Both  companies 
report  strong  user  interest.in  the 
products  but  few  sales. 

That’s  a  reflection  of  the  fact 


that  few  users  need  T-3  links  to¬ 
day.  But  that  may  soon  change 
for  users  with  emerging  high- 
bandwidth  applications. 

“The  main  thing  that’s  driving 
us  into  DS3  is  video,”  said  Norm 
Martin,  director  of  the  office  of 
telecommunications  for  Mary¬ 
land’s  state  government.  Mary¬ 
land  plans  to  install  videoconfer¬ 
encing  applications  for  some 
state  agencies  and  in  its  schools, 
to  let  a  single  teacher  conduct 
classes  in  multiple  locations, 
Martin  said. 

Maryland  recently  installed 
Newbridge  MainStreet  multiplex¬ 
ers  in  a  new  statewide  T-1  back¬ 
bone  network. 

Martin  said  Newbridge  assured 
him  that  those  MainStreet  multi¬ 
plexers  would  support  T-3  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  in  time  for  the 
state  to  install  the  first  of  its  two 
planned  T-3  links. 

Like  Martin,  Bob  Bystedt,  di¬ 
rector  of  telecommunications 
services  for  Rockwell  Interna¬ 
tional  Corp.  in  Seal  Beach,  Calif., 
is  looking  to  T-3  to  support  high- 
bandwidth  applications  that 
Rockwell  may  eventually  use, 
such  as  image  and  video  trans¬ 
mission. 

“Right  now,  the  data’s  driving 
the  network  as  far  as  growth,” 
Bystedt  said.  “We  have  to  plan  for 
imaging  and  video.” 

Part  of  an  active  Rockwell  re¬ 
quest  for  proposal  for  T-1  equip¬ 
ment  specifies  that  vendors  must 
support  T-3  by  1992,  which  is 
when  the  company  expects  it  will 
need  that  bandwidth,  Bystedt 
said. 

Other  users  want  T-3  more  for 
the  network  economies  of  scale  it 
provides. 

SunGard  Recovery  Services  of 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 


Bytex  announces  low-cost, 
entry-level  matrix  switch 

Autoswitch  XP  shifts  lines  from  failing  devices. 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

SOUTHBOROUGH,  Mass.  — 
Bytex  Corp.  recently  announced 
the  Autoswitch  XP,  a  low-cost, 
entry-level  matrix  switch  de¬ 
signed  for  small  or  remote  sites. 

The  Autoswitch  XP  can  be 
used  to  shift  communications 
lines  from  a  failing  device,  such 
as  a  modem  or  multiplexer,  to  a 
spare  device. 

Each  Autoswitch  XP  chassis 
supports  from  28  to  112  ports, 
depending  on  the  interfaces  se¬ 
lected  by  the  customer.  As  many 
as  16  Autoswitch  XPs  can  be 
linked  together.  The  Autoswitch 
XP  supports  RS-232-C,  V.24, 
V.35,  X.21,  T-1,  Mil  188  and  ana¬ 
log  interfaces  as  well  as  both  syn¬ 
chronous  and  asynchronous 
transmission. 

The  Autoswitch  XP  offers  32 
RS-232-C  ports  and  a  system  con¬ 
trol  console,  which  uses  menu 
displays  that  allow  a  user  to  shift 
individual  lines  or  groups  of  lines 
with  a  single  command. 

Using  an  optional  microcom¬ 
puter-based  control  console,  us¬ 
ers  can  automate  the  line-switch¬ 
ing  function. 

By  attaching  test  equipment  to 
the  switch,  users  can  monitor  or 
test  multiple  connections  from  a 
single  port.  Without  Autoswitch, 
users  would  have  to  use  a  patch 


panel  and  devices  would  have  to 
be  physically  reattached  to  each 
line  port  to  be  tested. 

The  switch’s  price  varies  de¬ 
pending  on  the  configuration 
chosen,  but  the  average  price  per 
port  on  the  Autoswitch  XP  is 
$200,  according  to  Barry  Char- 
ton,  director  of  marketing  for  By¬ 
tex.  The  Autoswitch  XP  will  begin 
shipping  in  mid-June. 

According  to  Charton,  matrix 
switches  were  invented  in  the 
early  1980s  as  a  means  of  quickly 
shifting  lines  from  a  failing  front- 
end  processor  to  a  spare  device. 
Users  could  also  attach  an  exter¬ 
nal  test  device  to  one  port  on  the 
switch  and  test  every  line  coming 
into  the  switch. 

The  Autoswitch  XP  was  de¬ 
signed  to  extend  these  capabili¬ 
ties  into  much  smaller  sites,  re¬ 
placing  the  more  cumbersome 
patch  panels  that  are  usually  used 
for  these  tasks,  Charton  said. 

The  Autoswitch  XP  can  be 
used  with  the  company’s  newJy 
announced  Remote  Test  Access 
Link,  a  box  used  to  test  communi¬ 
cations  lines  remotely  (see  “Unit 
tests  lines  linked  to  remote  ma¬ 
trix  switches,”  page  23). 

Bytex  is  located  in  Southbor- 
ough  Office  Park,  120  Turnpike 
Road,  Southborough,  Mass. 
01772,  or  call  (508)  480- 
0840.  □ 


ViTel  adds  E-mail  support 
to  telex  and  fax  software 


By  John  Cox 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

MILL  VALLEY,  Calif.  —  ViTel 
International,  Inc.  is  expected  to 
release  next  week  a  version  of  its 
microcomputer-based  telex  and 
facsimile  management  software 
that  supports  electronic  mail. 

The  new  version  of  the  soft¬ 
ware,  called  Vitelink,  will  let  mi¬ 
crocomputer  users  create,  send, 
receive  and  manage  not  only  tel¬ 
ex  and  facsimile  messages  but 
also  E-mail  messages  from  a  sin¬ 
gle  microcomputer  linked  to  VI- 
Tel’s  global  computer-based  mes¬ 
saging  network. 

That  network  is  a  mesh-type 
switched  net  that  transmits  mes¬ 
sages  over  leased-  and  voice- 
grade  circuits  to  five  main  switch 
sites  worldwide. 

In  addition,  for  the  first  time, 
ViTel  network  users  will  be  able 
to  use  Vitelink  to  transfer  binary 
computer  files  between  two  mi¬ 
crocomputers  on  the  network. 

The  Vitelink  enhancements 


are  part  of  the  value-added  carri¬ 
er’s  efforts  to  extend  the  message 
product  offerings  supported  by 
its  international  network,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Bruce  Cohen,  presi¬ 
dent  of  ViTel,  based  here. 

ViTel’s  customers  are  mainly 
multinational  companies  —  such 
as  Budget  Rent-A-Car  Corp.  and 
Smith  Barney,  Harris  Upham  & 
Co.,  Inc.  —  that  need  to  intercon¬ 
nect  their  far-flung  sites  with  var¬ 
ious  business  message  services. 

Vitelink  software  runs  on  any 
IBM  Personal  Computer  XT  with 
at  least  5 1 2K  bytes  of  memory,  a 
hard  disk  and  a  modem.  The  soft¬ 
ware  offers  users  various  ad¬ 
dressing  options,  such  as  a  fac¬ 
simile  cover  sheet  and  message 
delivery'  instructions. 

The  software  has  several  fea¬ 
tures  that  automate  collection  of 
message  status  information.  Vite¬ 
link  can  collect  the  status  reports 
from  remote  mail  switches  and 
update  its  internal  tracking  sys- 
( continued  on  page  14 ) 
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Only  Network  World 
earned  this  triple  recognition 

in  1988. 


An  IDG  Communications  Publication 
375  Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 


Most  Important/Most  Useful 
Networking/Communications  Publication 

It  began  with  the  1988  Wall  Street  Journal  Telecommunications  Study  naming  Network 
World  the  Most  Important/Most  Useful  networking/communications  trade  publication 
among  ICA  members.  Network  World  notched  a  34  percentage  point  increase  in  its  climb 
to  the  Most  Important/Most  Useful  position,  while  every  other  networking/communica¬ 
tions  trade  publication  actually  lost  ICA  member  support  —  by  as  much  as  9  percentage 
points. 


Publication 

Percentage-point  Increase /Decrease 

Network  World 

3  4  Vi) 

TP  +  T 

-1% 

Data  Communications 

-  1  % 

Telephony 

-2% 

Teleconnect 

-3% 

Telecommunications 

-3% 

Communications  Week 

-8% 

Communications  News 

-9% 

Source:  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Telecommunications  Study  by 

Erdos  and  Morgan,  March  198b  and  March  1988 

Most  Helpful  Publication 


Then  the  1988  Telecommunications  Association  Member  Study  revealed  Network  World  to 
be  the  Most  Helpful  publication  for  giving  managers  and  users  the  kind  of  news  and 
information  they  need  every  day. 


Communications  Week 

25% 

Business  Communications  Review 

20% 

Communications  News 

15% 

Data  Communications 

15% 

Teleconnect 

15% 

Telecommunications 

10%. 

Telephony 

10% 

Source:  1988  Telecommunications  Association  Member  Study. 

Largest  Growth  in  Ad  Pages 


And  the  December  1988  TA  Report  showed  Network  World  leading  all  other  networking/ 
communications  publications  in  ad-page  growth.  In  fact,  Network  World’s  growth  for  the 
comparative  periods  exceeded  that  of  its  nearest  competitor  by  63%! 


Publication 

Ad-Page  Growth 

Network  World 

04% 

Data  Communications 

1% 

Communications  Week 

-5%. 

TEM 

-12% 

Telephony 

-20%. 

Telecommunications 

-20% 

Source:  December  1988  TA  Report.  Comparative  growth  in  advertising  pages 
January-Deceinber  1987. 

i  for  the  period  from  Januarv-Deeember  1988  versus 

Network  World  delivers  your  advertising  message  to  an  audience  of  over  70,000  ABC 
audited  buyers  —  who  each  plan  to  spend  an  average  of  $2.5  million  on  networking/ 
communications  products  and  services  in  the  next  12  months.  So  when  you’re  planning 
your  strategy  for  reaching  buyers,  go  for  a  sweep  —  and  turn  to  Network  World.  Call  Paul 
McPherson,  Director  of  Advertising,  at  (508)  820-2543  to  reserve  your  space  today! 


DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 


Users  push  vendors  for  T-3  upgrade  path 

continued  from  page  1 1 


Wayne,  Pa.,  provides  disaster  recovery 
services  and  maintains  data  centers  in 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  San  Diego.  To 
consolidate  T-l  lines  and  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  its  growing  user  base  in  the 
Northeast,  SunGard  will  soon  install  four 
T-3  links  between  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  said  John  Lindeman,  manager  of  net¬ 
work  products  for  SunGard. 

Falling  costs 

Lindeman  estimated  that  in  the  New 
York  area,  where  there  is  heated  competi¬ 
tion  among  carriers,  it  is  economical  to 
move  to  T-3  if  a  company  is  using  any¬ 
where  from  six  to  eight  T-l  lines.  “A  few 
years  ago,  in  the  same  Northeast  corridor, 


we  were  talking  1 6  to  17  DS Is  to  justify 
this.  I  keep  seeing  [costs]  fall,”  he  said. 

To  date,  SunGard  is  the  only  user  to  buy 
Infotron’s  StreamLine  45  T-3  multiplexer, 
a  product  manufactured  by  Licom,  Inc. 
that  Infotron  has  brought  under  its  net¬ 
work  management  system. 

SunGard  will  use  its  T-3  links  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  telephone  companies 
have  for  years  —  to  concentrate  T-ls  com¬ 
ing  in  from  various  points  for  transmission 
over  a  long-haul  link.  SunGard  will  use 
T-3s  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
to  transmit  its  customers’  data  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  data  center. 

But  one  key  difference  in  SunGard’s  ap¬ 
plication  is  the  ability  to  drop  out  or  insert 


individual  T-ls  or  fractional  T-ls  into  the 
T-3  pipe  anywhere  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia. 

Point  to  point  only 

The  T-3  multiplexers  that  carriers  typi¬ 
cally  use,  known  as  Ml 3s,  can  handle  only 
point-to-point  transmissions.  They  cannot 
break  out  individual  T-ls  or  any  portion  of 
a  T-l  without  first  breaking  down  the  T-3 
into  the  28  T-ls  comprising  the  link,  said 
Louis  Stilt,  manager  of  StreamLine  Sys¬ 
tems  at  Infotron. 

That’s  where  T-3  standards  come  in. 

“Starting  in  about  1990  or  1991,  there 
will  be  another  generation  of  T-3  products 
that  are  considerably  more  sophisticated, 
easy  to  use  and  that  incorporate  the  [Syn¬ 
chronous  Optical  Network]  standard  for 
synchronous  optical  multiplexing,”  pre¬ 


dicted  Josh  Gonze,  a  research  analyst  with 
International  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  company  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

SONET  is  an  international  standard  for 
carrying  T-3s  over  fiber  that  defines  DS3 
speed  as  51.84M  bit/sec,  Stilt  said.  It  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  synchronization  of  DS  1  s  with¬ 
in  a  DS3 ,  a  capability  not  supported  by  M 1 3 
multiplexers. 

That  synchronization  is  what  lets  users 
add  or  drop  individual  T-ls  from  a  T-3 
backbone ,  Stilt  said. 

SONET  is  the  international  version  of 
the  Synchronous  Transmission  (SYN- 
TRAN)  standard,  which  defines  a  T-3  as  a 
44.736M  bit/sec  pipeline.  SYNTRAN  is 
used  only  in  the  U.S.,  Stilt  said.  Infotron’s 
StreamLine  45  T-3  multiplexer  complies 
with  SYNTRAN  but  is  not  yet  compatible 
with  SONET,  he  said. 

Joint  development  plan 

Likewise,  NET  has  also  announced 
plans  to  work  with  Tellabs,  Inc.  on  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  SONET-compatible  offering. 
Newbridge’s  MainStreet  multiplexer  will 
comply  with  existing  Ml  3  formats,  a  capa¬ 
bility  that  lets  the  product  easily  interface 
to  carrier-based  services  such  as  AT&T’s 
Dataphone  Digital  Service  or  Megacom 
800,  said  Jim  Michaels,  director  of  product 
marketing  at  Newbridge. 

According  to  Timothy  Zerbiec,  a  princi¬ 
pal  with  the  Dedham,  Mass.-based  consul¬ 
tancy  Vertical  Systems  Group,  SYNTRAN- 
or  SONET-based  multiplexers  can  also  sup¬ 
port  those  services  when  outfitted  with  the 
appropriate  interface  card.  □ 


Data  Packets 

continued  from  page  1 1 

and  TCP/IP  environments  access  hosts  in 
other  environments.  Async  Pass  Thru  per¬ 
mits  a  data  transmission  from  an  asyn¬ 
chronous  terminal  attached  to  a  TCP/IP 
host  to  pass  through  a  Systems  Network 
Architecture  backbone  in  order  to  access  a 
TCP/IP  host  on  a  separate  Ethernet. 

This  feature  is  incorporated  in  the  new 
OpenConnect /Telnet.  Pricing  for  the  Tel¬ 
net  package  starts  at  $9,000  per  copy. 

Mitek’s  OpenConnect  is  a  family  of 
hardware  and  software  products  that  ex¬ 
tend  SNA  capabilities  into  Ethernet 
TCP/IP  networks,  Milburn  said. 

Mitek  is  located  at  2033  Chennault 
Drive,  Carrollton,  Texas  75006,  or  call 
(214)  490-4090.  □ 


ViTel  adds  E-mail 
support  to  software 

continued  from  page  1 1 
tern.  The  user  can  then  review  the  message 
delivery  date  and  other  details.  This  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  stored  in  an  archive  file  to 
create  a  record  of  all  communications. 

Ensuring  message  delivery 

The  software  will  also  record  if  the  mail 
message  was  “force  delivered”  —  mean¬ 
ing  that  if  a  mail  message  is  not  read  by  its 
recipient  by  a  preset  time  (determined  by 
the  user),  ViTel  will  deliver  it  as  a  telex  or 
facsimile  message. 

An  unlimited  user  site  license  for  the  Vi- 
telink  software  costs  $  1 50  per  copy.  Cur¬ 
rent  users  of  other  ViTel  communications 
software,  such  as  Vitelefax,  can  test  the 
new  package  for  30  days.  If  they  decide  to 
buy  it,  they  will  receive  a  $50  discount. 

ViTel  is  located  at  100  Shoreline  High¬ 
way,  Suite  A- 190,  Mill  Valley,  Calif.  9494 1 , 
or  call  (415)  332-5134.  □ 


Why  more  companies  choose 
high-speed  channel  interfaces  from 
KMW  Systems’  Auscom  line. 


The  Auscom  line  of  channel  interfaces 
from  KMW  Systems  has  been  outselling 
the  competition  for  more  than  12  years.  In 
feet,  we  now  have  an  installed  base  of  more 
than  4,000  units.  And  for  good  reason: 
KMW  Systems  offers  the  broadest  range 
of  IBM  and  compatible  mainframe  channel 
connections  available  anywhere,  backed 
by  a  dedication  to  service  and  support 
that’s  unsurpassed. 

An  unlimited  variety  of 
applications. 

KMW  board-level  and  system-level 
channel  interfaces  can  connect  your  IBM 
or  compatible  mainframe  to  Ethernet, 

X.25,  T-l,  IEEE-488,  high-speed  printers, 
non-IBM  computers,  custom  networks, 
other  mainframes,  high-resolution  graphics 
devices,  and  optical  disks. 


Our  interfaces  appear  to  the  main¬ 
frame  as  standard  control  units,  so  no 
modification  to  host  software  is  required. 
And  our  channel  interfaces  can  emulate 
multiple  controllers  and  support  different 
devices  and  protocols  simultaneously  for 
maximum  productivity. 

Channel  connections  for 
virtually  any  configuration. 

KMW  Systems’  channel  interfaces  are 
offered  on  popular,  industry-standard  bus 
structures  —  VME,  Multibus,  and  Q-bus. 
Additionally,  KMW  Systems  offers  a 
board-level  channel  interface  that  uses  a 
programmable  parallel  interface  instead 
of  a  bus  connection.  This  product  depth 
ensures  that  OEMs  can  find  the  board- 
level  product  that  best  suits  their  system 
integration  needs.  Every  Auscom  channel 
interface  allows  attachment  to  an  IBM  or 


compatible  channel,  with  data  transfer 
rates  of  up  to  two  megabytes  per  second. 

Reliability  no  one  else 
can  match. 

KMW  Systems’  channel  interfaces  have 
a  history  of  reliability,  with  field-tested 
MTBFs  as  high  as  19  years. 

Our  engineers  are  ready  to  work  with 
you  to  ensure  proper  installation  and 
operation  of  your  channel  interface.  We 
also  offer  training  classes,  consulting 
services,  and  a  free  technical  support 
hotline.  That’s  the  kind  of  service  that’s 
made  us  number  one. 

For  complete  information  on  KMW 
channel  interfaces,  protocol  converters 
and  graphics  processors,  call  the  toll-free 
number  below.  Or  write  KMW  Systems, 
6034  W.  Courtyard  Drive,  Austin,  TX  78730. 


KMW 

SYSTEMS 

CORPORATION 


(800)  531-5167 

In  Texas,  (512)  338-3000 


Multibus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Intel  Corporation.  Q-bus  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Digital  Equipment  Corporation. 
IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  International  Business  Machines.  Inc 
©1987  KMW  Systems  Corporation 
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m  PASS-ALONG  QUALIFICATION  FORM  »  PASS-ALONG 


QUALIFICATION  FORM 


A.  I  Wish  to  Receive  a  FREE  Subscription  to  NetworkWorld. 

YES  Q  NO  Q 


Signature 


Date 


Business  Phone . 

B.  Please  Provide  your  Name,  Title  &  Company  Address. 

DR./MR./MRS./MS . 

First  Name  Middle  Name  Last  Name 


TITLE 


COMPANY  NAME  . 

DIVISION/DEPARTMENT . 

STREET  ADDRESS  . 

CITY . . .  STATE . ZIP . 

C.  Please  Answer  ALL  Questions,  Sign  &  Date  the  Form. 


1  •  Industry:  (check  one  only) 

01.  D  Manufacturers  (other  than  computer/communication*) 

02.  □  Rnance/Banking 

03.  □  Insurance 

04.  □  Real  Estate 

05.  □  Healthcare  Services 

06.  □  Legal 

07.  □  Hospitality 

08.  □  Retail/Wholesale  Trade 

09.  □  Transportation 

10.  □  Utilities 

1 1 .  □  Education 

12.  □  Process  Industries  (Mining/Construction/R?troleum 

Refining/Agriculture/Forestry) 

13.  □  Government  State/Local 

14.  □  Government  Federal 

15.  □  Military 

16.  □  Aerospace 

1 7.  □  Consultants  (independent) 

18.  □  Carriers 

19.  □  Interconnects 

20.  □  Manufacturers  (Computer/Communications) 

21.  □  VAR/VAD/Systems  House 

22.  □  Distributor,  Computer  Related 

23.  □  Distributor,  Communications  Related 

24.  □  Other _ _ 


Li  Job  function  (check  one  only) 

1 .  □  Networking  Management  (Responsible  for  both 

voice  &  data) 

2.  □  Data  Communications  Management  (Responsible  for 

data  only) 

3.  □  Telecommunications  Management  (Responsible 

for  voice  only) 

4.  □  MIS  Management  (VP,Dir(Department  Head) 

5.  □  Corporate  Management  (Chairman,  President, 

Owner,  General  Manager,  CEO,  CIO,  VP) 

6.  □  Financial  Management 

7.  □  Engineering  Management 

8.  □  Consultant  (Independent) 

9.  □  Other _ 


3.  Your  primary  responsibility 

(check  one  only) 

1.  □  Data  Networking  3.  □  Both 

2.  □  Voice  Networking  4.  □  None 

4.  Is  your  network:  (check  all  that  apply) 

LOCAL  AREA  NETWORKS 

1 .  □  Local  (within  building) 

2.  □  Local  (in  a  campus  environment) 

WIDE  AREA  NETWORKS 

3.  □  International 

4.  □  National 

5.  □  Regional  (several  states) 

6.  □  Metropolitan 


5.  Which  transmission  media  do  you  use 
in  your  network:  (check  all  that  apply) 


Public: 

1 .  □  Switched-Based 

(DDD,  Wats,Megacom,etc . ) 

2.  □  Leased  Line 

(not  including  T-1) 

3. DT-1 


Private: 

6.  □  Satellite 

7.  □  Microwave 

8.  □  Fiber  Optic 


4.DT-3 


5.  □  Digital  Data  Service 


6.  Which  of  the  following  vendors  will 
you  consider  buying  your  PBX/ 

Central  Office  Switch  from  in  the  next 
12  months?  (check  all  that  apply) 

A  B 

PBX  COS 


01 

□ 

□ 

AT&T 

02. 

a 

□ 

ALCATEL 

03. 

□ 

□ 

CONTEL 

04. 

□ 

□ 

ERICSSON 

05. 

□ 

□ 

FUJITSU 

06. 

□ 

□ 

HARRIS 

07. 

□ 

□ 

HITACHI 

08. 

□ 

□ 

IBM/ROLM  Systems  Division 

09. 

□ 

□ 

INTECOM 

10. 

□ 

□ 

MEMOREX  TELEX 

11. 

□ 

□ 

MITEL 

12. 

□ 

□ 

NEC 

13. 

□ 

□ 

NORTHERN  TELECOM 

14. 

□ 

□ 

SIEMENS 

15. 

□ 

□ 

STROMBERC-CARLSON 

16. 

□ 

□ 

TOSHIBA 

17. 

□ 

□ 

OTHER 

7 .  What  operating  systems  do  you 
utilize?  (check  all  that  apply) 

1.  □  CICS  5.  □  VM 

2.  □  IBM  DOS  6.  □  VMS 

3.  □  MVS  7.  □  OTHER  _ 

4.  □  UNIX 


8.  Please  indicate  by  vendor  the  number 
of  mainframes/minicomputers 
installed  in  your  network. 


VENDOR 

MAIN¬ 

FRAMES 

A 

MINIS 

B 

01.  DEC 

02.  IBM 

03.  AMDAHL 

04.  AT&T 

05.  HONEYWELL  BULL 

06.  NCR 

07.  DATA  GENERAL 

08.  WANG 

09.  HEWLETT  PACKARD 

10.  PRIME 

11.  TANDEM 

12.  UNISYS 

13.  CONTROL  DATA 

14.  OTHER 

9.  Please  indicate  by  vendor  the  number 
of  microcomputers: 

A)  Presently  installed  in  your  network. 

B)  The  approximate  quantity  you  plan  to 
install  in  the  next  12  months. 


MICROCOMPUTER 

VENDOR/ 

WORKSTATION 

PRESENTLY 

INSTALLED 

A 

PLAN  TO 
INSTALL 
NEXT 

12  MONTHS 

B 

01.  COMPAQ 

02.  PCs  based  on 

80386  chip 

03.  IBM  (PC.XT.AT) 

04.  IBM  (PS/21 

05.  APPLE  (Macintosh) 

06.  AT&T 

07.  SUN 

08.  APOLLO 

09.  LAPTOPS 

10.  OTHER 

10. 


What  is  your  host  network 
architecture?  (check  all  that  apply) 


1.  □  SNA 

2.  □  DECNET 

3.  □  OSI 


4.  □  COSIP 

5.  □  MAP/TOP 

6.  □  OTHER  _ 


1  •  What  is  your  LAN  Operating 
System?  (check  all  that  apply) 

01.  □  10NET 

02.  □  3COM  (3  +  ,  3  + open) 

03.  □  APPLETALK 
04.  □  BANYAN  (VINES) 

05.  □  DCA  (IRMALAN) 

06.  □  IBM  (OS/2  EXTENDED  EDITION) 

07.  □  IBM  (PC  Network) 

08.  □  MICROSOFT  (LAN  MANAGER) 

09.  □  NOVELL  (NETWARE) 

10.  □  NOVELL  (NETWARE  MAC) 

11.  □  TOPS  (TOPS) 

12.  □  OTHER  _ 


12. 


What  is  your  LAN  environment? 

(check  all  that  apply) 


1.  □  Token  Ring  4.  □  Starlan 

2.  □  ARCNET  5.  □  Other, 

3.  □  Ethernet 
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13. 


What  is  the  scope  of  your  involve¬ 
ment  in  purchase  decisions  for 
Network/Communications  products 
+  services?  (check  all  that  apply) 


1.  □  Organization-wide 

2.  □  Subsidiary /division  wide 

3.  □  Department-wide 

4  □  For  multiple  organizations  (consultants) 

5.  □  Other  _ 


14. 


For  which  network  hubs  outside  of 
the  US  do  you  have  purchasing 
influence?  (check  all  that  apply) 


1.  □  Europe  4.  □  Australia 

2.  □  Asia  5.  □  Middle  East 

3.  □  South  America 


15. 

16. 


Write  below  the  total  number  of 
sites  for  which  you  have  purchase 
influence? 


Check  ALL  that  apply  in  columns 
A  and  B 


A)  I  am  presently  involved  in  the  purchase 
process  for  the  following  products/ 
services: 

B)  I  plan  to  purchase  the  following  products/ 
service  in  the  next  12  months: 


Presently  Plan  to 
Involved  Purchase 


A 

B 

-  COMPUTERS/PERIPHERALS:  - 

01. 

□ 

□ 

Micros 

02. 

□ 

□ 

Minis 

03. 

□ 

□ 

Mainframes 

04. 

□ 

□ 

Front  End  Processors 

06. 

□ 

□ 

Terminals 

07. 

□ 

□ 

Printers 

A 

B 

-  SOFTWARE:  - 

10. 

a 

□ 

Network  Management 

11. 

□ 

O 

Micro  to  Mainframe 

12. 

□ 

□ 

Network  Security 

13. 

□ 

□ 

Call  Accounting 

14. 

□ 

□ 

Data  Base  Management 

15. 

□ 

□ 

Systems  Software 

16. 

□ 

□ 

Communications  Software 

17. 

□ 

□ 

Applications  Software 

18. 

o 

□ 

Network  Operating  Systems 
Software 

A 

B 

-  DATA  COMMUNICATIONS  - 

20. 

□ 

□ 

Modems  (over  9.6kbps) 

21. 

□ 

□ 

Modems  (under  9.6kbps) 

22. 

□ 

□ 

T-1  multiplexers 

23. 

□ 

□ 

Other  Multiplexers 

24. 

□ 

□ 

Data  Switches 

25. 

□ 

□ 

Matrix  Switches 

26. 

□ 

□ 

Packet  Switches 

27. 

□ 

D 

Local  Networks 

28. 

□ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

29. 

□ 

□ 

Network  Management  Systems 

30. 

□ 

□ 

Terminal  Emulation  Boards 

31. 

□ 

□ 

Facsimile  Machines 

32. 

□ 

□ 

Diagnostic  Test  Equipment 

33. 

□ 

□ 

Data  Service  Unit 

A 

B 

-  TELECOMMUNICATIONS  - 

40. 

□ 

□ 

PBXs  (over  1000  lines) 

41. 

□ 

□ 

PBXs  (200  -  1000  lines) 

42. 

□ 

□ 

PBXs  (under  200  lines) 

43. 

□ 

O 

Key  Systems 

44. 

□ 

□ 

Automatic  Call  Distributors 

45. 

□ 

□ 

Voice  Messaging  Systems 

46. 

□ 

□ 

Channel  Service 

48. 

□ 

□ 

Short  Haul  Bypass  Equipment 
(Microwave,  Infrared,  etc.) 

A 

B 

-  TRANSMISSION  SERVICES  - 

50. 

□ 

□ 

Switched  Voice 

51. 

□ 

□ 

Dedicated  Leased  Line 

52. 

□ 

□ 

T-1 

53. 

□ 

□ 

T-3 

54. 

□ 

□ 

Digital  Data 

55. 

□ 

□ 

Packet  Switched 

56. 

□ 

□ 

Centrex 

57. 

□ 

□ 

Central  Office  LAN 

58. 

□ 

□ 

Satellite 

59. 

a 

□ 

Fiber  Optic 

60. 

□ 

□ 

On-Line  Information 

61. 

o 

□ 

Systems  Integration 

62. 

□ 

□ 

Network  Optimization 

63. 

□ 

□ 

Microwave 

64. 

□ 

□ 

Cables,  Connectors,  Baiuns 

65. 

□ 

□ 

ISDN 

66. 

□ 

□ 

EMail 

17. 


Estimated  value  of  networking 
equipment  and  services: 


A)  Which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or 
approve  in  the  last  12  months? 

B)  Which  you  plan  to  help  specify,  recommend 
or  approve  in  the  next  12  months? 


A 

B 

01. 

□ 

□ 

$25  million  and  over 

02. 

□ 

□ 

$20  •  $24.9  mil 

03. 

□ 

□ 

$10  -  $19.9  mil 

04. 

□ 

□ 

$5  -  $9.9  mil 

05. 

□ 

□ 

$1  -  $4.9  mil 

06. 

□ 

□ 

$500,000  •  $999,999 

07. 

□ 

□ 

$250,000  *  $499,999 

08. 

□ 

□ 

$100,000  ■  $249,999 

09 

□ 

□ 

$50,000  -  $99,999 

10. 

□ 

□ 

under  $50,000 

18. 


Estimated  gross  annual  revenue  of 
your  entire  company/institution: 
(check  one  only) 


1 .  □  over  $10  billion 

2.  □  $1  to  $9.9  bill 

3.  □  $500  mil  to  $1  bill 

4.  □  $100  to  $499.9  mill 


5.  □  $50  to  $99.9  mill 

6.  □  $10  to  $49.9  mill 

7.  □  $5  to  9.9  mill 

8.  □  under  $5  mill 


19. 


A)  Estimated  number  of  employees  for  your 
entire  corporation:  (check  one  in 
column  A) 

B)  Estimated  number  of  employees  at  this 
location:  (check  one  in  column  B) 


A  B 

1.  □  □  over  10,000 

2.  □  □  5,000  -  9,999 
3  □  □  2,500  -  4,999 


A  B 

4.  D  □  1,000  -  2,499 

5.  □  □  500  •  999 

6.  □  □  under  500 


20. 


When  do  you  plan  to  implement 
ISDN? 


1  □  Currently  testing  4.  □  36  +  months 

2.  □  12  -24  months  5.  □  not  implementing 

3.  □  24  -  36  months 
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To  change  the  address  of  your  subscription,  simply  attach  your  mailing  label  to  this 
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* 
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LOCAL  NETWORKING 

PC  AND  TERMINAL-TO-HOST  LANS,  GATEWAYS  AND  MICRO  COMMUNICATIONS  PRODUCTS 


Worth  Noting 


“O 

V/ur  [local] 
network  procurement 
strategy  is  based  on  a 
combination  of  arm- 
twisting,  equipment 
donations  and 
comparison 
shopping.” 

Walter  Weir 

Executive  director 
Computer  systems  and  MIS 
Fordham  University 
New  York 


etnotes 


Network  Software  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  (NSA)  of  La¬ 
guna  Hills,  Calif.,  has  bundled 
three  IBM  Systems  Network 
Architecture  emulators  in  a  lo¬ 
cal  net-to-host  communica¬ 
tions  software  package  that 
works  with  NSA’s  AdaptSNA 
LAN  Gateway  product. 

Called  AdaptSNA  Super- 
Pak,  the  software  supports 
Network  Basic  I/O  System- 
compatible  local-area  nets. 

It  runs  on  each  personal 
computer  that  requires  access 
to  an  SNA  host. 

AdaptSNA  SuperPak  lets 
personal  computer  users  emu¬ 
late  a  peer-to-peer  communi¬ 
cations  session  using  IBM’s  LU 
6.2/Advanced  Program-to- 
Program  Communications 
protocol. 

Users  may  also  emulate  in¬ 
teractive  3270  terminals  or 
terminals  communicating 
with  IBM  hosts  via  batch 
3770/Remote  Job  Entry  pro¬ 
tocols. 

Support  for  IBM’s  LU  0  con¬ 
nectivity  is  available  as  an  op¬ 
tion. 

Each  workstation  can  sup¬ 
port  any  of  the  protocols,  and 
different  devices  can  run  sev¬ 
eral  protocols  concurrently. 

AdaptSNA  SuperPak  is 
priced  at  $1,495  for  a  four- 
user  version. 

NSA  also  released  an  entry- 
level  AdaptSNA  LAN  Gateway, 
a  microcomputer-to-main- 
frame  gateway  that  supports 
two  workstations  on  a  token¬ 
ring  network. 

Priced  at  $995,  it  includes 
the  AdaptSNA  SuperPak  soft¬ 
ware  and  can  be  upgraded  to 
support  as  many  as  128  sta¬ 
tions.  □ 


Sun  ushers  in  RISC-based 
desktop  systems,  servers 

Firm  announces  most  powerful  servers  to  date. 


Big  LAN  on  campus 

1 .  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

2.  U.S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

3.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

4.  California  Institute  of  Technology 

5.  University  of  Michigan 


The  five  largest  university  local  networks  range  in  size  from  20  to  more 
than  100  local  nets  which  support  2,300  to  5,000  nodes  per  university. 

GRAPHIC  BY  SUSAN  J.  CHAMPENY  SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  CORP.,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


Colleges  use  tactics 
to  gamer  LAN  gear 

Schools  rely  on  grants,  donations  and  ingenuity 
to  get  the  equipment  they  can’t  afford  to  buy. 

By  Laura  DiDio 

Senior  Editor 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  earlier 
this  month  introduced  a  new  line 
of  Reduced  Instruction  Set  Com¬ 
puter  (RISC) -based  desktop  sys¬ 
tems  and  servers,  including  its 
most  powerful  network  server 
yet. 

Sun  introduced  five  worksta¬ 
tions  and  three  servers.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  include  the  SPARCstation  1, 
a  machine  that  delivers  12.5  mil¬ 
lion  instructions  per  second 
(MIPS),  priced  at  $8,995 ,  and  the 
SPARCserver  300,  a  line  of  serv¬ 
ers,  which  start  at  $28,900.  The 
servers  support  on-line  disk  ca¬ 
pacities  of  up  to  32G  bytes.  Sun 
said  the  16-MIPS  300  servers  are 
the  highest  performance  comput¬ 
ers  it  has  ever  produced. 

At  the  low  end,  Sun  introduced 
a  line  of  small-footprint  worksta¬ 
tions  based  on  Motorola  Corp.’s 
68030  microprocessor.  Pricing 
for  this  line  starts  at  $5,995  for  a 
diskless  net  workstation. 

“We  now  have  platforms  with 
the  kind  of  price/performance 
we  need  to  go  heavily  into  new 


markets,”  said  Lou  Delzompo, 
product  line  manager  for  net¬ 
work  products  at  Sun.  However, 
he  added,  the  company  will  ini¬ 
tially  be  concentrating  on  ex¬ 
panding  existing  customers’  use 
of  its  products,  not  going  after 
entirely  new  markets. 

The  new  products  support 
Sun’s  Network  File  System  soft¬ 
ware  as  well  as  attachment  to 
Sun’s  Ethernet-based  network  of¬ 
ferings. 

“Our  intent  is  to  expand  our 
beachhead  in  existing  accounts 
by  going  after  more  desktops,” 
Delzompo  said.  This  should  help 
fuel  development  of  more  com¬ 
mercial  business  applications  for 
Sun’s  systems,  which,  in  turn, 
should  attract  new  customers. 

Currently,  Sun  workstation 
users  that  employ  the  vendor’s 
products  in  mainstream  office 
automation  tasks  tend  to  be  the 
various  support  groups  that  work 
with  engineering  personnel. 
However,  Sun  hopes  to  expand  its 
appeal  into  mainstream  business 
markets  that  traditionally  use 
personal  computers. 

(continued  on  page  16) 


FRAMINGHAM  —  Lacking  the 
buying  clout  of  commercial  us¬ 
ers,  colleges  and  universities  are 
using  a  variety  of  strategies  to 
procure  local  networks. 

Universities,  both  large  and 
small,  set  their  sights  on  grants 
from  foundations  and  corporate 
sponsors  to  finance  equipment 
purchases.  Some  schools  volun¬ 
teer  their  services  to  suppliers  as 
research  partners  or  beta  test 
sites  in  return  for  network  hard¬ 
ware  and  software.  Universities 
even  depend  on  major  equipment 
donations  to  stock  campus  net¬ 
works. 

“For  the  most  part,  we  rely  on 
grants  and  do  whatever  we  must 
to  get  them:  beg,  borrow,  cry  pov¬ 
erty,  you  name  it,”  said  Hank 
Skelton,  computer  operations 
manager  at  Meharry  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  in  Nashville.  “Without  the 
grants,  we  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
make  it.  We  have  to  keep  our  sys¬ 
tems,  software  and  networks  un¬ 
til  they’re  literally  crumbling.” 

Although  many  universities 
and  colleges  don’t  have  fistfuls  of 
cash  to  plunk  down  for  network 
gear,  vendors  compete  aggres¬ 
sively  for  their  orders.  Educators 
are  aware  of  this  and  try  to  drive 
hard  bargains  with  vendors. 

But  vendor  deals  are  not  the 
only  method  universities  use  to 
bolster  their  networks;  many  in¬ 
stitutions  have  resorted  to  other 
innovative  ploys  to  finance  net¬ 
work  equipment  purchases  or  to 
ensure  today’s  procurements  will 
be  sound  investments  down  the 
road. 

“We  don’t  have  the  cost  con¬ 
straints  that  smaller  universities 


are  faced  with,  but  we  still  get 
pretty  creative  about  acquiring 
equipment  and  networks,”  said 
Tom  Bajzek,  executive  director 
of  Carnegie-Mellon  University’s 
statewide  Prepnet  network. 

Carnegie-Mellon,  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  between  2,500  and 
3,000  computers  spread  out 
across  100  local  nets.  These  nets, 
which  comprise  Prepnet,  are  a 
mixture  of  Ethernet  and  token¬ 
ring  installations  running  the 
Transmission  Control  Protocol/ 
Internet  Protocol. 

Carnegie-Mellon,  as  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  academic  re- 


M  •  •  • 

IT  J. any  institutions 
have  resorted  to 
innovative  ploys  to 
finance  purchases. 

AAA 


search  centers,  is  one  of  the  few 
that  is  assured  of  state-of-the-art 
computer  and  network  equip¬ 
ment. 

Since  1983,  the  university  has 
participated  in  an  ongoing  joint 
net  development  project  with 
IBM.  In  the  past  six  years,  IBM  has 
donated  wiring,  workstations, 
Token-Ring  Network  interface 
cards  and  other  equipment  to 
Carnegie-Mellon. 

Despite  these  windfalls,  Car¬ 
negie-Mellon  is  circumspect 
about  its  network  purchases. 
“You  always  find  yourself 
/ continued  on  page  16 ) 


LANMARKS 


BY  JOSEPH  GREANEY 

Broadband  technology 
stages  a  comeback 

In  the  past,  network  users  might  have  been  apt  to  respond  to 
claims  of  broadband  local  net  makers  with  the  skepticism 
usually  reserved  for  Joe  Isuzu. 

Broadband  local  networks  tended  to  be  expensive  to  install, 
cumbersome  to  operate  and  incompatible  with  the  popular 
Ethernet  baseband  nets  popping  up  in  every  office.  In  the  minds 
of  many  network  managers,  those  perceptions  remain. 

But,  in  fact,  broadband  technology  has  undergone  major 
changes.  Today,  broadband  can  help  networks.  Broadband  local 
nets  are  less  costly,  easier  to  use,  more  flexible  and  much  more 
compatible  with  other  networks  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 

On  the  plus  side,  broadband  networks  can  cover  greater 
distances  than  baseband  local  nets  —  up  to  several  miles.  While 
distance  wasn’t  much  of  a  factor  in  the  early  days  of 
networking,  the  sprawling  growth  of  local  networks  is  now 
stretching  some  baseband  distances  to  the  limit. 

Broadband’s  other  drawing  card  has  always  been  multichan¬ 
nel  capability.  By  using  frequency-division  multiplexing,  broad¬ 
band  can  carry  as  many  as  40  or  50  channels  of  6  MHz  each. 
The  bandwidth  of  a  single  television  channel  is  6  MHz,  which 
hails  back  to  broadband’s  origins  in  community  antenna  TV. 

If  used  for  data  alone,  broadband’s  multichannel  capability 
gives  it  a  data  capacity  that  approaches  fiber-optic  networks. 
More  interesting  is  the  ability  to  mix  data  and  other  media. 
Imagine  a  broadband  net  that  not  only  links  an  organization’s 
personal  computers,  but  also  provides  videoconferencing  be- 

/ continued  on  page  17) 

Greaney  is  vice-president  of  engineering  at  LANEX  Corp. 
in  Beltsville,  Md. 
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Colleges  use  tactics  to  garner  gear 


continued  from  page  1 5 

stretching  purchasing  dollars,” 
Bajzek  said.  “We  usually  buy  in 
large  quantities  to  get  the  best 
price.” 

Another  large  university,  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Cambridge,  also  has  a 
large  network  setup.  MIT  has 
about  2,300  computer  systems 
on  40  Ethernet  local  nets  that  are 
linked  to  a  Proteon,  Inc.  ProNet- 
10  token-ring  backbone. 

Like  Carnegie-Mellon,  MIT  has 
cultivated  partnerships  with  ven¬ 
dors.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
is  Project  Athena.  Funded  by  IBM, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  and  MIT, 
Project  Athena  is  an  educational 
project  used  as  a  teaching  and 
study  tool  by  students  and  facul¬ 
ty- 

The  project  uses  MIT’s  net¬ 
works  as  adjunct  aids  to  class¬ 
room  teaching,  according  to  Jef¬ 
frey  Schiller,  MIT’s  network 
manager.  Project  Athena  has  800 
workstations  and  50  File  servers 
linked  on  several  campuswide 
Ethernets.  Students,  faculty  and 
administrators  use  the  nets  to 
send  electronic  mail  messages 
and  access  files  related  to 
courses. 

MIT  designed  the  network  to 
be  a  revenue  producer.  Students 
access  network  services  free  of 
charge,  but  faculty,  researchers 
and  administrators  are  billed  a 


Sun  ushers  in 
desktop  systems 

continued  from  page  15 

“Now  we  have  a  platform  that 
is  price-  and  feature-competitive 
with  PCs,”  Delzompo  said. 

Sun’s  networking  products  are 
“probably  equally  suited”  to  both 
the  commercial  and  engineer¬ 
ing/scientific  markets,  with  one 
glaring  exception:  the  lack  of  a 
token-ring  adapter,  he  said. 

“Token-ring  [connectivity]  is 
seen  as  a  requirement  to  get  into 
more  commercial  markets,”  Del¬ 
zompo  said.  Sun  is  testing  a  to¬ 
ken-ring  product  on  its  386i 
workstation  line  but  has  not  in¬ 
troduced  such  a  product  for  the 
powerful  new  SPARCstation  1 . 

“That’s  one  missing  require¬ 
ment  that  [will]  have  to  be  recti¬ 
fied  at  some  point,”  he  said. 

Similarly,  Delzompo  said 
Sun’s  Open  Network  Computing 
architecture  remains  a  viable 
platform  for  distributed  applica¬ 
tions  among  Sun’s  existing  cus¬ 
tomer  base.  However,  he  said, 
“As  we  talk  about  new  accounts, 
there  are  other  technologies 
we’ll  have  to  consider;  [Microsoft 
Corp.’s]  Named  Pipes  is  an  exam¬ 
ple.” 

For  now,  though,  Sun  is  going 
after  the  commercial  office  auto¬ 
mation  market,  Delzompo  said. 

“We  can  attract  more  desk¬ 
tops  in  the  markets  we  already 
are  a  player  in,  but  we  need  a  lot 
more  hardware  and  software  to 
go  after  the  true  commercial  mar¬ 
ket,”  he  said.  □ 


monthly  fee  that  comes  out  of 
their  departmental  budgets. 

“It  helps  us  underwrite  a  good 
portion  of  the  overall  network 
costs,"  Schiller  said. 

Grading  vendors 

Many  midsize  colleges  and 
universities  would  like  to  emulate 
the  network  setups  of  the  large 


academic  research  center  net¬ 
works,  but  they  usually  do  not 
have  the  necessary  funds. 

Fordham  University  in  New 
York  is  one  such  institution.  “We 
never  have  enough  money.  But 
we  want  to  be  a  close  follower  of 
the  MITs  and  Carnegie-Mellons. 
We  have  to  go  with  proven  tech¬ 
nology  that’s  easy  to  maintain,” 
said  Walter  Weir,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  computer  systems  and  MIS 
at  the  school. 


Fordham  is  an  all-DEC  shop; 
its  5,000  network  users  share 
about  1,500  devices,  including 
terminals  and  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  across  three  campuses.  Ford- 
ham’s  budget  allots  $500,000  to 
$  1  million  for  new  procurements 
annually. 

According  to  Weir,  Fordham 
drives  hard  bargains  with  DEC. 
“Because  we  purchase  our  net¬ 
works  and  all  service  and  mainte¬ 
nance  from  DEC,  we’re  entitled  to 


significant  discounts.  If  we  see 
that  they’re  not  giving  us  a  good 
price  on  equipment  or  service,  we 
threaten  to  jump  to  the  competi¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Fordham  also  gives  DEC  a 
monthly  report  card,  grading  the 
company  on  mean  time  between 
equipment  failure  and  service. 

“It  keeps  them  honest  and  re¬ 
sults  in  better  service  and  some¬ 
times  free  installation,”  Weir 
said.  □ 


The  networking  T1  from  the 
#1  name  in  network  solutions. 

Meet  Omnimux®  8000.  The  newest  addition  to 
the  most  complete  T1  product  line  in  the 
industry. .  .a  range  of  solutions  that  covers  every¬ 
thing  from  channel  banks  and  DACS  to  the 
most  sophisticated,  multi-nodal,  networking 
T1  muxes. 

Built  with  over  30  years  of  networking  know¬ 
ledge,  the  mid-range  8000  puts  our  experience 
to  work  for  you.  To  make  T1  more  like 
you’d  like  it  to  be.  More  affordable. 
More  reliable.  More  manageable. 

More  affordable,  because  modular 
architecture  lets  you  buy  only 
the  features  you  need.  The  result: 
a  customized  T1  solution  just 
right  for  your  network.  And  for 
your  budget. 


More  reliable,  because  redundant  integral  CSUs  — 
both  primary  and  hot  back-up  spare  for  every  T1 
line  —  ensure  maximum  uptime.  You  don’t  waste 
time  and  money  replacing  CSUs.  You  won’t  lose 
your  diagnostic  database  either.  And  you  can  tell 
the  difference  between  T1  line  and  CSU  problems 
faster  and  easier,  too. 

More  manageable,  because  instead  of  the  risk  of 
a  single  point  of  failure,  you  get  single  point 
control  of  both  CSUs  and  T1  muxes.  One  menu- 
driven,  integral  network  management  system  gives 
you  comprehensive  tools  to  ensure  maximum 
network  availability. 

Want  more?  How  a1)out  bandwidth  contention. 
Bypass,  automatic  alternate  routing,  and  drop/ 
insert.  Versatile  data  and  voice  support.  And  still 
more.  All  at  a  price  you’re  sure  to  like. 
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Broadband 
stages  comeback 

continued  from  page  1 5 
tween  departments  and  turns 
down  all  the  thermostats  at  night. 

Offsetting  these  advantages 
was  price.  Traditionally,  the  ini¬ 
tial  cost  of  a  broadband  local  net¬ 
work  has  been  perceived  to  be  up 
to  10  times  more  than  baseband. 
Moreover,  connecting  a  comput¬ 
er  to  a  broadband  network  re¬ 


quires  a  modem,  which  will  in¬ 
variably  be  more  expensive  than 
a  transceiver  connection  to  a 
baseband  local  net. 

Lack  of  standards  used  to  be 
another  drawback.  Baseband  us¬ 
ers  in  the  early  1980s  settled  on 
Ethernet  as  a  standard,  which 
dramatically  increased  its  popu¬ 
larity.  Broadband  users,  on  the 
other  hand,  still  struggled  with 
conflicting  protocols. 

Today,  both  of  broadband’s 


major  disadvantages  have  been 
eliminated,  thanks  to  technical 
and  market  changes  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  several  years. 

First,  broadband  installation 
costs  have  tumbled  from  about 
$50,000  to  as  low  as  $10,000. 

Broadband  Networks,  Inc.  in 
State  College,  Pa.,  and  AMP,  Inc. 
in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  modular  system  that  re¬ 
places  the  expensive  custom-built 
broadband  network.  By  starting 


small  and  expanding  as  the  need 
arises,  broadband  users  can  keep 
capital  costs  to  a  minimum. 

Wltile  broadband  modems  will 
probably  always  cost  more  than 
baseband  transceivers,  the  mo¬ 
dem  market  has  become  more 
competitive.  Initially  supplied 
only  by  ChipCom  Corp.,  broad¬ 
band  modems  are  now  also  avail¬ 
able  from  a  variety  of  vendors. 

Both  of  these  cost-reduction 
measures  have  been  made  possi¬ 


We  stand  on  our  record, 
but  never  rest  on  our  laurels. 


©1989  Racal-Milgo 


We’re  working  to  add  leadership  in  T1  to  our 
history  of  achievement.  And  if  our  track  record  is 
any  guide,  we’re  the  networking  company  you 
can  count  on  for  quality,  reliability,  and  stability. 


Our  full  T1  line  is  just  part  of  a  comprehensive 
range  of  network  components  that  encompasses 
modems,  DSUs,  fiberoptic  products,  statistical 
multiplexers,  data  encryption  products,  X.25 
systems,  and  network  management  systems. 


What’s  more,  we  go  far  beyond  hardware  and 
software  to  provide  total  customer  support  in 
Bunding  better  networks  82  countries. .  .before,  during, 

and  after  the  sale.  We  can 
help  you  plan,  design, 
implement,  manage,  and 
maintain  any  size  net¬ 
work,  anywhere  in  the  world. 


You  don’t  have  to  take  our  word  for  it.  For 
example,  Datapro*  said,  “...a  full-service  systems 
supplier... solid  products  that  perform  as  prom¬ 
ised.”  And  IDC**  found  Racal-Milgo  holds  the 
largest  share  of  both  domestic  and  international 
markets  for  network  management  systems.  You 
can  expect  the  same  commitment  and  long-term 
performance  from  Omnimux  8000. 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free  1-800-327-4440 
(in  Florida,  1-305-476-4811).  Federal  Government 
users,  1-800-327-7909  (in  Florida,  1-305-476-4452). 

Omnimux  8000.  Now,  that’s  more  like  it.  But  then, 
that’s  Racal-Milgo.  Reaching  beyond  today’s  standards. 

'Datapro,  User  Ratings  of  Network  Management  Systems ,  September,  1988. 
"International  Data  Corporation  (IDC),  Quantitative  Analysis  of  the  Network 
Management  Market ,  October,  1988. 

Racal-Milgo 

BOSQB 


ble  by  the  other  major  change  in 
broadband  —  standardization. 
The  IEEE  802.3  10Broad36  stan¬ 
dard  for  running  Ethernet  on 
broadband  nets  was  adopted  in 
1986.  And  the  IEEE  802.7  com¬ 
mittee  has  standardized  broad¬ 
band  cable  plants.  With  the  Ether¬ 
net  broadband  standard,  it  has 
become  easier  not  only  to  use 
broadband  local  networks,  but  to 
mix  and  match  broadband  with 
Ethernet  baseband.  □ 

Asian  firm 
bows  into 
net  market 


By  Susan  Breidenbach 

West  Coast  Bureau  Chief 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW,  Calif.  — 
Japanese  manufacturer  Allied 
Telesis,  Inc.  recently  entered  the 
U.S.  local  network  market  with  a 
low-priced  Ethernet  adapter  and 
a  modular  concentrator  that  sup¬ 
ports  multiple  media  types. 

According  to  the  company,  the 
CentreCOM  PC/SIC  adapter  is  the 
first  half-size  Ethernet  interface 
with  32K  bytes  of  dual-ported 
memory.  This  enables  a  personal 
computer  to  access  data  faster 
than  if  it  were  transmitted  across 
communications  ports. 

An  on-board  jumper  switch 
can  be  used  to  match  the  adapter 
to  the  clock  speed  of  the  host  per¬ 
sonal  computer,  with  a  one-wait- 
state  setting  for  20-MHz  systems 
and  a  zero-w'ait-state  option  for 
slower  machines. 

The  board  includes  external 
connectors  for  both  thin-  and 
thick-wire  Ethernet,  but  it  costs 
$395,  significantly  less  than  oth¬ 
er  boards.  By  contrast,  those 
boards  with  few  extra  functions 
sell  for  $395,  while  Ethernet  in¬ 
terfaces  with  extra  features  cost 
as  much  as  $695. 

The  CentreCOM  5000  multi- 
media  concentrator  is  a  wiring 
concentrator  that  links  various 
Ethernet  wiring  segments  so  they 
can  communicate  with  one  an¬ 
other.  Unlike  traditional  concen¬ 
trators,  which  can  only  tie  togeth¬ 
er  one  type  of  wiring,  the 
CentreCOM  5000  links  thick-wire 
Ethernet,  thin-wire  Ethernet  and 
fiber-optic  cables. 

The  device  is  a  rack-mounted 
chassis  that  accepts  plug-in  mod¬ 
ules  suitable  for  the  different  me¬ 
dia  that  plug  into  the  interfaces. 
The  front-loading  card  cage  can 
accommodate  as  many  as  10 
modules. 

Takayoshi  Oshima.  founder 
and  chairman  of  Allied  Telesis, 
said  support  of  unshielded  twist¬ 
ed-pair  wire  would  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  the  CentreCOM  Ethernet 
products  as  soon  as  chipsets 
based  on  the  final  IEEE  lOBaseT 
standard  are  available. 

The  basic  CentreCOM  5000 
chassis  with  power  supply  costs 
$1,295.  Interface  modules  start 
at  $249  □ 
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D/WTD  ExpressNet. 


Tail fins  are  functional  on 
fish  and  airplanes  but  never 
added  much  utility  to 
automobiles  or  local 
area  networks. 


We  left  a  lot  out  of  DAVID 
ExpressNet  twisted  pair  LAN. 

Stuff  like  non-standard 
approaches.  Added  modules. 
Extra  Software.  Complexity. 
Unnecessaiy  bulk.  And 
high  price.  The  tail  fins  of 
networking. 

What  we  left  in  will  light 
up  your  Ethernet  network. 

A  high  speed  hub  that 
will  serve  12  stations  and 
conform  to  the  10Mb  IEEE 
802.3  standard.  PC-  or 
terminal-based  on-board 


diagnostics  and  network 
management  features  that 
deliver  detailed  on-screen 
reports  of  network  status 
and  traffic.  And  it  all  runs 
effortlessly  on  affordable 
twisted  pair  cabling  that  is  easy 
to  install  and  maintain. 

Compact,  functional  DAVID 
ExpressNet— the  best  value 
in  twisted  pair  networking. 
Plus  the  better  service  and  ^ 
proven  technical  capability  of 
DAVID  Systems  and  its 
resellers. 


Keep  tail  fins  on  airplanes  and 
fish— call  DAVID  Systems 
today  for  the  location  of  a 
DAVID  reseller  in  your  area. 

408/720-8000. 


DAVID  Systems 

70i  E.  Evelyn  Ave. 
Sunnyvale,  CA  94086 


MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 

MANAGING  PEOPLE  AND  TECHNOLOGY:  USERS  GROUPS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 


Nets  let  users  tap 
foreign  labor  pools 

Networks  provide  flexibility  to  locate  operations 
in  nations  where  labor,  facilities  are  less  costly. 

By  Wayne  Eckerson 

Staff  Wliter 


Worth  Noting 


L/ince  Ireland 
invested  $2.5  billion 
to  upgrade  its 
telecommunications 
network  three  years 
ago,  many  foreign 
companies  are  now 
considering  locating 
operations  there.” 

Gus  Jones 

Vice-president 
Ireland’s  Industrial 
Development  Authority 
New  York 


Association 
1  Watch 

The  International  Com¬ 
munications  Association 
(ICA)  has  formed  a  nonprofit 
organization,  the  ICA  Founda¬ 
tion,  to  support  telecommuni- 
cations-related  research  and 
education. 

As  one  of  its  primary  objec¬ 
tives,  the  foundation  will  fun¬ 
nel  tax-deductible  donations 
of  money  and  equipment  from 
companies  and  individuals  to 
schools  and  other  institutions 
with  communications-related 
programs. 

The  ICA  Foundation,  which 
is  incorporated  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  will  be  administered 
from  ICA’s  Dallas  headquar¬ 
ters  by  ICA  executive  commit¬ 
tee  members  and  the  group’s 
senior  director  of  education. 
For  more  information,  contact 
the  ICA  at  (214)  233-3889. 

Starting  this  fall,  North¬ 
western  University  in  Ev¬ 
anston,  Ill.,  will  offer  a  gradu¬ 
ate  program  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations.  The  program  will 
offer  three  degrees.  One,  a 
master  of  science,  will  exam¬ 
ine  networking  technology, 
signal  processing  and  data 
base  management;  a  master  of 
engineering  management  de¬ 
gree  will  cover  organization 
theory,  system  design  and 
analysis;  and  the  third,  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  arts,  will  study  telecom¬ 
munications  policy  and  indus¬ 
try  economics.  For  more 
information,  contact  North¬ 
western’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  at  (312)  491- 
5000.  □ 


Report  finds 
IS  pros  lack 
verbal  skills 

By  Barton  Crockett 

_ Senior  Editor _ 

LONDON  —  A  new  study  has 
concluded  that  information  sys¬ 
tems  professionals  cannot  com¬ 
municate  as  effectively  as  their 
counterparts  in  other  depart¬ 
ments,  a  problem  that  can  hurt  a 
company’s  efforts  to  use  technol¬ 
ogy  for  competitive  advantage. 

The  study,  entitled  “Do  IS  Per¬ 
sonnel  Fail  in  Communicating 
with  Business  Management?”  was 
prepared  by  the  consulting  firm 
Organization  and  Technology  Re¬ 
search  Ltd.  (OTR),  based  here.  It 
found  that  information  systems 
professionals  do  not  exhibit  the 
personality  traits  needed  to  com¬ 
municate  well  and  thus  have 
problems  dealing  with  end  users 
and  working  with  upper  manage¬ 
ment. 

OTR’s  study  is  based  on  psy¬ 
chological  tests  given  to  240 
Dutch  and  English  information 
systems  professionals  in  20  com¬ 
panies  late  last  year. 

The  study  also  analyzes  psy¬ 
chological  tests  given  over  the 


past  several  years  to  hundreds  of 
information  systems  managers 
by  the  Marlow,  UK-based  psycho¬ 
metric  testing  company  Thomas 
International,  Ltd. 

The  wrong  stuff 

According  to  Colin  Jackson, 
managing  director  of  OTR,  the 
tests  indicate  that  information 
systems  professionals,  as  a 
group,  have  the  profile  of  poor 
communicators. 

“Good  communicators  tend  to 
have  high  levels  of  influence  and 
dominance  and  low  levels  of 
steadiness  and  compliance,” 
Jackson  said.  "The  information 
systems  professionals  we  tested 
had  just  the  opposite.” 

Dominance  is  a  measure  of 
how  action-oriented  an  individ¬ 
ual  is,  while  influence  measures 
how  much  a  person  likes  to  work 
with  other  people,  Jackson  said. 
Good  communicators  almost  in¬ 
variably  exhibit  both  of  these 
traits,  he  added. 

However,  the  information 
systems  professionals  that  OTR 
tested  possessed  fewer  of  these 
characteristics  than  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  other  corporate  divi¬ 
sions,  he  added. 

Information  systems  person¬ 
nel  tended  to  exhibit  the  traits 
of  steadiness  and  compliance, 
which  are  associated  with  individ- 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


Communications  networks 
are  giving  U.S.  companies  the 
freedom  to  set  up  labor-intensive 
data  processing  operations  in 
foreign  countries  that  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  cheap,  edu¬ 
cated  labor. 

Companies  with  large  clerical 
operations,  such  as  insurance 
companies,  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  attract  educated  workers  to  fill 
jobs  in  such  areas  as  data  entry 
and  claims  processing,  especially 
now  that  the  U.S.  unemployment 
rate  is  dipping  below  6%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  officials  interviewed  by 
Network  World. 

As  a  result,  these  companies 
are  turning  to  countries  such  as 
Ireland  and  India,  which  have 
large  pools  of  skilled,  English- 
speaking  workers  as  well  as  high 
unemployment  rates.  These  na¬ 
tions  are  welcoming  U.S.  invest¬ 
ment  and  are  providing  financial 
assistance  to  help  U.S.  firms  es¬ 
tablish  offices  there. 

Companies  that  establish  such 
operations  abroad  ship  materials 
to  the  facilities  and  transmit  work 
that  has  been  processed  over  net¬ 
work  facilities  to  their  U.S.  opera¬ 
tions. 

Irish  eyes 

Cigna  Corp.,  for  example,  re¬ 
cently  announced  it  will  invest  $5 
million  to  establish  a  medical 
claims  processing  center  in 
Loughrea  in  Galway  County,  Ire¬ 
land.  The  cost  of  building  the  cen¬ 
ter,  which  will  employ  about  200 
workers  when  completed,  will  be 
split  by  Cigna  and  the  Industrial 
Development  Authority  of  Ire¬ 
land,  said  Melvin  Ollestad,  senior 
vice-president  of  the  Employee 
Benefit  Group  for  Cigna  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Despite  the  expense  of  run¬ 
ning  a  DP  operation  overseas, 
Cigna  will  spend  1 0%  to  1 5%  less 
to  process  claims  in  Ireland  than 
it  would  in  the  U.S.,  Ollestad  said. 

“Our  network  allows  us  to  lo¬ 
cate  claims  processing  centers  in 
labor  markets  that  will  be  strong 
through  the  1990s,”  Ollestad 
said.  “Ireland’s  19%  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate,  its  large  number  of 
young  people  entering  the  work 
force  and  its  strong  educational 
system  make  it  an  excellent  labor 
base.” 

Medical  insurance  claim  forms 
and  physician  bills  will  be  flown 
each  day  by  air  courier  from  the 
U.S.  to  Shannon  Airport  in  Ire¬ 
land,  then  delivered  to  the  Lough¬ 


rea  center  for  processing.  Claim 
analysts  in  Loughrea  will  review 
each  claim,  then  electronically 
transmit  payment  instructions 
over  a  56K  bit/sec  satellite  link  to 
Cigna’s  data  center  in  Windsor, 
Conn.,  where  checks  will  be 
mailed  to  customers,  Ollestad 
said. 

Cigna  joins  four  other  U.S. 
firms  that  have  established  DP 
operations  in  Ireland  that  trans¬ 
mit  processed  wrork  back  to  the 
U.S.  via  networks,  according  to 
Gus  Jones,  vice-president  of  Ire¬ 
land’s  Industrial  Development 
Authority. 

The  Dunn  &  Bradstreet  Corp., 
which  began  using  Irish  workers 
1 5  years  ago  to  process  subscrip- 


“O 

Vyur  net  lets  us 
locate  claims  centers  in 
strong  labor  markets,” 
Cigna’s  Ollestad  said. 

AAA 


tion  orders,  employs  about  550 
people  in  three  separate  offices 
on  the  Emerald  Isle.  Other  com¬ 
panies  employing  Irish  workers 
include  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  The 
Travelers  Corp.  and  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

A  passage  to  India 

Ireland  is  not  the  only  country 
that  has  become  an  attractive 
spot  for  U.S.  firms  to  locate  DP 
operations. 

For  the  last  three  years,  Texas 
Instruments,  Inc.  has  farmed  out 
programming  work  to  about  70 
workers  located  in  a  high-tech¬ 
nology  park  in  Bangalore,  India. 
The  programmers,  who  are  wTit- 
ing  code  for  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  applications,  work  at  engi¬ 
neering  workstations  that  are 
linked  to  Texas  Instruments’  Dal¬ 
las  headquarters  via  satellite. 

Texas  Instruments  has  had 
trouble  finding  enough  skilled 
programmers  in  the  U.S.  But  In¬ 
dia  has  an  abundant  supply  of 
workers  wfio  are  well-educated 
and  speak  English,  said  a  Texas 
Instruments  spokesman. 

“The  Indians  have  a  strong 
background  in  the  theoretical  sci¬ 
ences;  we  give  them  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  on  leading-edge  ap¬ 
plications,”  the  spokesman  said. 
( continued  on  page  20 ) 


EXECUTIVE  BRIEFS 


BY  BARTON  CROCKETT  AND  WAYNE  ECKERSON 


The  scoop  on  business  TV 
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Telecom 


Breakdown  of  industries  with 
corporate  television  networks. 

SOURCE:  KJH  COMMUNICATIONS,  ATLANTA 


I  want  my  BTV.  The  number  of  private  business  television 
networks  in  this  country  is  increasing  rapidly,  although  the 
technology  remains  out  of  the  mainstream  of  corporate 
America. 

So  concludes  a  report  entitled  “Private  Network  Business 
Television:  A  Market  Analysis,”  which  was  published  recently  by 
KJH  Communications,  an  Atlanta-based  market  research  firm. 

According  to  the  report,  there  are  now  48  privately  owned 
television  networks  in  the  U.S.,  38  of  which  are  operated  by 
corporations  for  their  internal  use.  Sales  of  private  business 
television  network  goods  and  services  totaled  $120  million  last 

( continued  on  page  20) 
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MANAGEMENT  STRATEGIES 


Nets  let  users  tap  foreign  labor  pools 

continued  from  page  19 


New  York  Life  already  has  a  claims  pro¬ 
cessing  office  in  Ireland  that  employs  55 
people,  said  John  Foy,  vice-president  of  in¬ 
dividual  policy  services  at  the  New  York- 
based  insurer. 

New  York  Life  was  attracted  to  Ireland 
because  it  has  a  large  number  of  well-edu¬ 
cated,  English-speaking  workers  who  are 
likely  to  remain  with  the  company  longer 
than  their  U.S.  counterparts,  Foy  said.  The 
turnover  rate  for  Americans  in  claims  pro¬ 
cessing  jobs  is  about  30%  per  year,  but  Ire¬ 
land’s  high  unemployment  rate  will  keep 
workers  at  the  same  job  for  longer  periods 
of  time,  Foy  said. 

Fifty-five  workers  in  an  office  in  Castle- 
island,  Ireland,  process  medical  claims 


and  transmit  finished  work  over  a  19.2K 
bit/sec  satellite  link  to  the  firm’s  Clinton, 
N.J.,  data  center. 

“We  can  maintain  a  more  experienced 
work  force  in  Ireland,  which  means  better 
customer  service,”  Foy  said. 

One  other  attraction:  Ireland  recently 
spent  $2.5  billion  to  upgrade  its  public 
telecommunications  network  with  digital 
switches.  “Without  the  upgrade,  we  proba¬ 
bly  wouldn’t  have  considered  establishing 
an  office  there,”  Foy  said. 

Before  the  migration  overseas  began, 
companies  were  using  the  long  reach  of 
networks  to  locate  DP  offices  in  parts  of 
the  U.S.  that  had  an  adequate  supply  of  la¬ 
bor.  Cigna’s  first  claims  centers  were  locat¬ 


ed  in  cities  to  provide  customers  with  con¬ 
venient  access  to  claims  offices,  Ollestad 
said.  But  10  to  15  years  ago,  the  urban  la¬ 
bor  market  began  to  shrink,  while  office 
rental  rates  skyrocketed.  As  a  result,  Cigna 
consolidated  its  claims  offices  and  moved 
them  to  suburban  areas,  where  workers 
were  more  plentiful. 

Ten  years  ago,  Cigna  had  60  claims  of¬ 
fices.  Today,  the  insurance  company  has 
25  offices,  eight  of  which  are  regional  cen¬ 
ters  located  in  suburbs  of  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  such  as  Los  Angeles  and  Dallas. 

“The  use  of  networking  technology, 
such  as  800  services  and  on-line  data  ter¬ 
minals  at  our  field  offices,  freed  us  from 
having  to  locate  close  to  our  customers. 
Now,  we  establish  claims  offices  close  to 
the  best  available  labor  supply,”  Ollestad 
said.  □ 


Report  finds  IS  pros 
lack  verbal  skills 

continued  from  page  19 

uals  who  perform  best  when  working  alone 

on  detail-oriented  tasks,  Jackson  said. 

As  a  result,  Jackson  said,  many  informa¬ 
tion  systems  professionals  are  unable  to 
communicate  effectively.  That,  he  warned, 
could  be  keeping  some  companies  from  us¬ 
ing  information  technology  to  maximum 
advantage. 

“More  and  more,  information  technol¬ 
ogy  is  getting  out  on  end  users’  desks,  and 
companies  need  someone  with  good  com¬ 
munications  skills  to  explain  it,”  Jacksop 
said.  “[Information  systems]  people  who 
can’t  do  this  limit  a  company’s  ability  to 
use  the  technology.” 

Jackson  said  managers  of  information 
systems  departments  who  lack  communi¬ 
cations  skills  may  not  be  able  to  do  an  ef¬ 
fective  job  of  convincing  their  company  to 
invest  in  information  systems  or  explain¬ 
ing  how  it  can  be  used  in  innovative  ways. 

“An  [information  systems]  manager 
who  can’t  communicate  effectively  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  unable  to  influence  his  business 
colleagues  to  do  what  he  wants,”  Jackson 
said.  “He’ll  find  himself  left  in  the  cold.” 

For  this  reason,  Jackson  said  that  man¬ 
agers  of  information  systems  divisions 
promoted  from  other  business  units  may 
perform  better  than  managers  promoted 
from  within  information  systems. 

“The  best  alternative  is  for  a  company 
to  find  an  [information  systems]  person 
with  good  communications  skills,”  he 
said.  “But  since  there  is  a  shortage  of  these 
people,  the  next  best  alternative  may  be  to 
move  someone  over  from  another  busi¬ 
ness  unit.”  □ 


Executive  Briefs 

continued  from  page  1 9 

year,  more  than  double  1987  figures,  the 
report  said.  This  figure  should  surpass 
$230  million  by  1990  and  $650  million  by 
1995,  it  added. 

According  to  Kathleen  Hansell,  a  re¬ 
searcher  who  helped  put  together  the  re¬ 
port,  the  driving  force  behind  the  increase 
is  Ku-band  satellite  service.  While  the  total 
installation  and  operational  costs  for  Ku- 
band  and  C-band  satellite  television  net¬ 
works  are  roughly  the  same,  Ku-band  sat¬ 
ellite  dishes  are  much  easier  to  manage, 
she  said. 

Hansell  also  said  Ku-band  satellite  net¬ 
works  offer  better  transmission  quality 
than  C-band.  Further  spurring  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  business  television  is  growing  in¬ 
terest  in  using  business  television  net¬ 
works  to  sell  products  to  customers. 
“About  7%  of  total  broadcast  time  is  devot¬ 
ed  to  this,”  she  said.  “But  over  time,  this 
will  grow.” 

Mistaken  for  a  vegetable?  London- 
based  Barclays  pic,  one  of  the  world’s  larg¬ 
est  banks,  installed  a  new  spell-checker  ap¬ 
plication  on  its  internal  messaging  system 
that  didn’t  recognize  the  bank’s  name. 

Every  time  a  Barclays  worker  used  the 
new  application  on  internal  memos,  it 
highlighted  the  word  Barclays  and  offered 
the  nearest  equivalent  in  its  lexicon:  broc¬ 
coli. 

The  blunder  was  picked  up  by  several 
Lopdon  newspapers  and  was  even  aired  by 
a  Boston  rock  radio  station. 

To  avoid  repeating  the  broccoli  misno¬ 
mer,  Barclays  electronic  mail  users  added 
Barclays  to  their  spell-checker  dictionar¬ 
ies.  □ 


“Ok,  maybe  fiber  is  the  medium 
of  the  future,  but  I  need  to 
wire  my  new  facility  today. 

My  reputation  is  riding  on 
those  wires  lasting  10  years. 

Even  if  I  think  FDDI  is  a 
good  idea,  it  isn’t  here  yet. 

I  need  a  fiber  network.  Today.” 


4m  CHIPCOM'S  SOLUTION: 

The  ORnet"  fiber  optic  Ethernet  system. 

Maybe  yon  want  a  fiber  backbone  to  join  existing  buildings. 

Perhaps  you  need  a  to-the-desk  fiber  system  in  a  new 
facility,  and  you  need  it  today.  But  you  don’t  want  to  go  to 
FDDI  before  you’re  ready. 

Chipcom  has  your  answer.  In  the  ORnet  fiber  optic 
Ethernet  system.  Chipcom’s  ORnet  is  an  active  star  solution, 
consisting  of  only  two  components,  so  installation  is  easy 
and  flexible.  Expansion  can  be  hierarchical,  linear,  or  cir¬ 
cular,  and  can  give  you  a  network  up  to  four  kilometers  in 
distance  with  100%  collision  detection,  star  and  link  fault 
tolerance  options,  and  remote  diagnostics. 

With  ORnet,  fiber  optic  Ethernet  is  now  simpler  to 
implement,  less  costly  to  install,  and  far  more  reliable 
to  operate. 

Like  all  Chipcom  products,  ORnet  gives  you  full 
10  Mbps  performance,  is  fully  standards  compatible, 
and  both  hardware  and  software  transparent. 

Chipcom.  When  it  comes  to  facility-wide  networks, 
we  Ye  your  best  connection. 

CHIPCOM 

Chipcom  Corporation,  195  Bear  Hill  Road,  Waltham,  MA  02154  617-890-6844  x292 
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PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 

THE  LATEST  OFFERINGS  FROM  VENDORS  AND  CARRIERS 


Worth  Noting 


See  inside  for: 

■  A  board  from  CrossComm 
that  provides  links  between 
SynOptics  twisted-pair 
LattisNet  Ethernets. 

■  Bytex’s  stand-alone  device 
for  testing  lines  linked  to 
remote  matrix  switches. 

■  A  fiber-optic  board  from 
TCL  designed  to  connect 
Ethernet  hubs. 


irst  Look 


|  Package  lets  fax 
users  access  PC  files 

SpectraFAX  Corp.  recently 
released  a  personal  computer- 
based  software  and  hardware 
package  that  lets  facsimile 
machine  users  access  files 
stored  on  personal  comput¬ 
ers.  The  Personal  Link  board 
and  Special  Request  soft¬ 
ware  installed  on  a  personal 
computer  support  Digital 
Communications  Associates, 
Inc.  and  Intel  Corp.’s  Commu¬ 
nicating  Applications  Specifi¬ 
cation. 

With  the  products,  a  CCITT 
Group  III  facsimile  machine 
user  can  dial  into  the  personal 
computer  from  a  telephone  at¬ 
tached  to  the  facsimile.  A  se¬ 
ries  of  voice  prompts  inform 
the  remote  user  which  tele¬ 
phone  keypad  buttons  to  push 
to  instruct  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  to  transmit  a  document 
to  the  facsimile  machine. 

One  application  for  Special 
Request  allows  salespeople  on 
the  road  to  call  in  to  a  personal 
computer  at  their  home  office 
for  updates.  Those  updates 
can  include  the  status  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  order,  price  changes 
and  product  information.  Fu¬ 
ture  applications  will  let  busi¬ 
nesses  include  in  their  adver¬ 
tisements  a  facsimile  number 
that  users  can  call  24  hours  a 
day  to  get  product  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  Personal  Link  also  lets 
personal  computer  users  send 
documents  to  remote  facsimi¬ 
le  machines  or  to  other  per¬ 
sonal  computers  equipped 
with  Personal  Link,  the  In¬ 
tel  Connection  Coprocessor 
( continued  on  page  23 ) 


Speedy  DSU 
sends  asynch 
data  at  57K 

By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

RESTON,  Va.  —  Digital  Access 
Corp.  recently  introduced  a  prod¬ 
uct  that  enables  users  to  transmit 
asynchronous  data  at  up  to  57. 6K 
bit/sec  over  dial-up  digital  lines. 

The  company’s  Switched  57 
product  consists  of  a  stand-alone 
data  service  unit  (DSU),  which  is 
attached  to  a  user’s  existing  IBM 
Personal  Computer  or  compati¬ 
ble,  and  a  line  interface  board 
that  is  housed  in  the  user’s  D4 
channel  bank.  The  product  is  tar¬ 
geted  at  users  with  T-l  access  to 
such  central  office-based  services 
as  AT&T’s  Accunet  Switched  56. 

With  Switched  57,  users  can 
establish  Personal  Computer-to- 
Personal  Computer  or  Personal 
Computer-to-asynchronous  host 
connections  using  switched  56K 
bit/sec  data  services.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  without  synchronous  com¬ 
munications  adapters. 

The  Switched  57  DSU  attaches 
to  the  Personal  Computer  via  RS- 
232  cable.  The  DSU  acts  as  a  lim¬ 
ited-distance  modem  to  link  the 
Personal  Computer  via  two  un¬ 
shielded  twisted-pair  wires  to  a 


channel  bank  located  up  to  three 
miles  away. 

A  line  interface  board  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  D4-compatible  chan¬ 
nel  bank  packages  the  asynchro¬ 
nous  data  in  Digital  Access’ 
proprietary  T-0  synchronous  for¬ 
mat.  The  T-0  format  basically  re¬ 
moves  the  start  and  stop  bits  used 
in  an  asynchronous  bit  stream 
and  inserts  the  remaining  data  in 
a  synchronous  packet.  The  line 
interface  board  then  stuffs  that 
packet  into  a  64K  bit/sec  DSO 
channel  on  a  T-l  line  that  links 
the  customer  site  to  a  central  of¬ 
fice. 

A  line  interface  board  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  channel  bank  at 
the  receiving  site  reassembles 
the  original  asynchronous  bit 
stream,  which  is  forwarded  to  the 
DSU  attached  to  the  receiving 
Personal  Computer  or  asynchro¬ 
nous  host. 

The  Switched  57  DSU  and 
Switched  57  line  interface  board 
are  sold  together  for  $2,500. 

Digital  Access  also  has  a  co- 
marketing  agreement  with  Hub- 
bell,  Inc. /Pulse  Communications 
Division.  Under  the  agreement, 
Digital  Access  will  resell  Pulse 
Communications’  D4-compatible 
channel  bank  for  $6,000  and 
Pulse  Communications  will  resell 
the  Switched  57  product. 

For  more  information,  contact 
Digital  Access  at  11501  Sunset 
Hills  Road,  Reston,  Va.  22090,  or 
call  (703)  481-6900.  □ 


Equinox  PC  LAN  needs  no 
server  or  adapter  boards 


By  Paul  Desmond 

Staff  Writer 

MIAMI  —  Equinox  Systems, 
Inc.  recently  introduced  a  low- 
end  local  network  for  IBM  Per¬ 
sonal  Computers  and  compati¬ 
bles  that  requires  no  file  server  or 
adapter  boards  and  operates  over 
twisted-pair  telephone  wiring. 

Equinox’s  new  Alternet  net¬ 
work  lets  as  many  as  16  DOS- 
based  personal  computers  ex¬ 
change  files  and  share  printers, 
modems  and  host  computer  ports 
at  19. 2K  bit/sec.  Each  device  is 
attached  to  the  network  using  an 
adapter  that  lets  its  communica¬ 
tions  port  accept  an  RJ-1 1  inter¬ 
face  from  a  twisted-pair  tele¬ 
phone  wire. 

Alternet  consists  of  the  Alter¬ 
net  hub,  which  can  accept  as 
many  as  eight  personal  comput¬ 
ers  or  peripherals,  and  the  Alter¬ 
net  network  program,  which  is  a 
two-part  software  package,  said 
Doug  Noble,  marketing  manager 
at  Equinox.  One  portion  of  the  Al¬ 
ternet  program  runs  on  a  single 
personal  computer  in  the  net¬ 
work  and  is  used  to  configure  the 
net. 

The  second  part  runs  on  each 


networked  personal  computer 
and  provides  the  user  with  a 
menu  that  details  what  options 
are  available,  such  as  the  printers 
or  modems  that  are  on-line,  as 
well  as  what  other  personal  com¬ 
puters  are  connected  to  the  net¬ 
work,  Noble  said. 

Two  Alternet  hubs,  located  up 
to  5,000  feet  apart,  can  be  linked 
via  twisted  pair  for  a  maximum 
network  capacity  of  16  personal 
computers  or  peripherals.  At¬ 
tached  devices  can  be  located  as 
far  as  300  feet  from  the  hub. 

Alternet  has  a  print  spooler 
that  captures  print  output  on  the 
personal  computer’s  hard  disk. 
This  frees  the  user  to  continue 
working  while  data  is  transferred 
from  the  hard  disk  to  the  printer, 
Noble  said.  In  addition,  users  can 
monitor  print  jobs  in  progress, 
rearrange  the  order  of  or  cancel 
jobs  and  select  alternate  printers. 

The  network  also  supports 
links  to  asynchronous  hosts,  such 
as  minicomputers  from  Data 
General  Corp.,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  or 
Prime  Computer,  Inc.  Users  vie 
for  host  access  on  a  contention 
(continued  on  page  23 ) 


ICL  takes  wraps  off 
3  ISDN  workstations 

The  microcomputer  packages  support  integrated 
voice  and  data  over  Basic  Rate  Interface  lines. 


By  Jim  Brown 

New  Products  Editor 

STAMFORD,  Conn.  —  Inter¬ 
national  Computers  Limited’s 
(ICL)  North  America  division  re¬ 
cently  unveiled  three  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network-com¬ 
patible  integrated  voice/data 
workstations. 

The  company  also  released 
the  ISDN  Information  Integrator, 
a  hardware  and  software  package 
that  enables  users  to  upgrade  ex¬ 
isting  IBM  Personal  Computer 
ATs  or  compatibles  to  ISDN  work¬ 
stations.  The  package  is  designed 
for  microcomputers  running  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  OS/2  Standard 
Edition  1 . 1  with  the  Presentation 
Manager  user  interface. 

ICL’s  three  ISDN  Workstations 
consist  of  an  ICL  microcomputer 
with  a  built-in  telephone  and  an 
ISDN  interface  board  that  works 
with  the  Basic  Rate  Interface.  The 
Basic  Rate  Interface  supports  two 
64K  bit/sec  B  channels  and  one 
16K  bit/sec  D  signaling  channel. 
The  products  work  with  ISDN  ser¬ 
vices  supported  by  AT&T  5ESS, 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  DMS-100 
and  Siemens  AG  EWSD  central  of¬ 
fice  switches. 

Each  ISDN  Workstation  comes 
with  OS/2  Standard  Edition  1.1 
and  Presentation  Manager.  The 
integrated  analog  telephone  sup¬ 
ports  22  programmable  feature 
access  keys.  The  phone  is  con¬ 
nected  via  an  ICL  proprietary  link 
to  a  microcomputer-resident 
board  that  digitizes  voice  at  64K 
bit/sec. 

The  ISDN  Workstation  enables 
users  to  transmit  both  voice  and 
data  simultaneously  over  a  Basic 
Rate  Interface  line. 

Out  with  the  old  . . . 

The  new  ISDN  Workstation 
models  replace  ICL’s  existing 
ISDN  Workstation,  which  consists 
of  an  ICL  microcomputer  that 
runs  MS-DOS  Version  4.1,  a  cus¬ 
tomized  version  of  the  MS-DOS 
operating  system.  MS-DOS  4.1 
enables  users  to  run  one  applica¬ 
tion  in  foreground  and  an  unlim¬ 
ited  number  of  applications  in 
background  mode. 

The  new  ISDN  Workstation 
Model  30  is  based  on  an  Intel 
Corp.  80386  microprocessor 
with  4M  bytes  of  random-access 
memory',  expandable  to  16M 
bytes,  and  six  expansion  slots. 
ICL’s  ISDN  Workstation  Model  10 
and  Model  20  are  based  on  Intel’s 
80286  microprocessor  with  5M 
bytes  of  RAM  each.  The  Model  1 0 
has  a  single  expansion  slot,  while 


the  Model  20  has  three  expansion 
slots. 

The  ISDN  Information  Inte¬ 
grator  includes  a  Personal  Com¬ 
puter  AT-resident  ISDN  interface 
board,  software  and  a  telephone. 
The  telephone  is  linked  to  the 
ISDN  interface  board  via  an  ICL 
proprietary  link,  and  software 
enables  the  Personal  Computer 
AT  to  access  ISDN  services. 

Each  ISDN  Workstation  and 
ISDN  Information  Integrator  in¬ 
cludes  ICL’s  ISDN  Phonebook 
Software,  a  package  that  enables 
users  to  build  a  data  base  contain¬ 
ing  the  name,  telephone  number 
and  other  personal  information 
about  frequently  called  people. 
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A  he  ISDN  Workstation 
enables  users  to 
transmit  both  voice  and 
data  simultaneously. 
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This  software  works  with 
ISDN’s  automatic  number  identi¬ 
fication  service  to  display  a 
screen  that  gives  users  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  party  who  is  call¬ 
ing.  The  Phonebook  Software 
also  enables  users  to  make  calls 
by  typing  in  a  person’s  name. 

All  the  products  also  support 
the  company’s  microcomputer- 
resident  ISDN  Voice  and  Data  Call 
Management  Software,  which  lets 
users  access  ISDN  calling  features 
and  functions. 

For  example,  the  software  en¬ 
ables  the  microcomputer  to  dis¬ 
play  the  telephone  numbers  of 
the  16  most  recent  incoming  or 
outgoing  calls  and  to  support  an 
unlimited  number  of  speed-dial 
numbers.  The  software  also  al¬ 
lows  users  to  connect  to  various 
hosts  by  selecting  from  a  menu  a 
file  that  contains  the  proper  com¬ 
munications  parameters. 

ICL  also  provides  support  for 
the  CCITT  V.120  Rate  Adaption 
Protocol  in  its  new  products.  This 
standard  lets  ISDN  workstations 
communicate  with  non-ISDN  de¬ 
vices  supported  by  slower  speed 
digital  data  lines. 

In  addition,  ICL  released  an 
improved  version  of  its  ISDN 
Desktop  Conferencing  Software. 
The  upgraded  version,  developed 
with  help  from  Develcon,  Inc.  of 
( continued  on  page  22 ) 
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Cintech,  Complementary  Solutions 
introduce  call-accounting  packs 

New  version  of  Cintech’s  Tele-Series  has  long-haul  rate  tables. 


By  Wayne  Eckerson 

_ Staff  Writer _ 

Cintech  Tele-Management  Systems, 
Inc.  and  Complementary  Solutions,  Inc. 
recently  released  enhanced  versions  of 
their  call-accounting  software  packages, 
which  help  users  track  calling  patterns  and 
billing  charges. 

Cintech  introduced  Version  3-0  of  its 
Tele-Series  software  for  IBM-compatible 
personal  computers.  The  new  version  has 
rate  tables  containing  the  charges  carriers 
assess  for  long-distance  calls.  Cintech  also 
introduced  a  version  of  its  call-accounting 
software  that  runs  on  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  VAXes  using  the  VMS  operating  sys¬ 
tem. 

With  the  enhancements  to  Version  3  0, 
users  can  now  compare  the  rates  charged 
by  long-distance  carriers  serving  their  ar¬ 
eas.  Previously,  users  had  to  load  rate  ta¬ 
bles  into  their  personal  computers  to  de¬ 
termine  carrier  charges. 

The  software  also  supports  a  new  fea¬ 
ture  that  allows  users  to  generate  reports 
on  individual  trunk  lines  instead  of  on 
trunk  groups.  The  reports  determine 
whether  a  trunk  line  is  overused,  under¬ 
used  or  out  of  service. 

The  new  Tele-Series  software  for  VAXes 
has  the  same  features  and  uses  the  same 
formats  and  structure  as  the  DOS-based 
Tele-Series  software.  This  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  integrate  call-accounting  data  gen¬ 
erated  by  personal  computers  and  VAXes 
into  a  single  report. 

Both  the  DOS  and  VAX  VMS  versions  of 
the  software  come  in  either  a  business  or  a 
professional  package.  The  professional 
package  contains  a  rebilling  application 
that  allows  users  to  keep  track  of  the  time 
they  spend  speaking  with  each  client  on 
the  phone  for  billing  purposes.  The  busi¬ 
ness  package  does  not  contain  the  rebilling 
application. 

Complementary  Solutions  added  sever¬ 


ICL  takes  wraps  off 
3  ISDN  workstations 

continued  from  page  21 
Dublin,  Calif.,  lets  eight  ISDN  Workstation 
users  view  a  single  screen  of  data  or  an  im¬ 
age  while  simultaneously  talking  on  the 
phone.  The  screens  of  all  the  users  in  the 
conference  call  are  automatically  updated 
when  any  one  in  the  conference  call  makes 
a  change. 

To  establish  a  conference  call,  users 
must  dial  into  a  port  on  a  central-site  De- 
velcon  data  switch.  Previous  versions  of 
ISDN  Desktop  Conferencing  Software  sup¬ 
ported  point-to-point  links  only. 

Lastly,  the  firm  released  an  application 
program  interface  (API)  that  enables  de¬ 
velopers  to  write  data  applications  that  run 
on  ICL’s  ISDN  Workstation  hardware.  The 
company  already  offered  an  API  support¬ 
ing  development  of  voice  applications. 

A  fully  configured  ISDN  Workstation 
Model  30  costs  $  10,500.  The  prices  for  the 
Model  10  and  Model  20  range  from  $6,000 
to  $7,000.  The  ISDN  Information  Integra¬ 
tor  upgrade  kit  is  priced  at  $  1 ,695. 

ICL  can  be  reached  in  writing  at  777 
Long  Ridge  Road,  P.O.  Box  10276,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.  06904,  or  by  calling  (203) 
968-7200.  □ 


al  new  features  to  its  personal  computer- 
based  call  management  software  called 
TeleMate.  The  software  can  now  calculate 
phone  charges  for  companies  that  use  soft- 
ware-defined  networks  and  virtual  banded 
WATS  services. 

For  users  of  software-defined  net¬ 
works,  TeleMate  calculates  charges  for 
calls  dialed  using  internal  four-digit  num¬ 
bers  in  addition  to  seven-  and  10-digit 
numbers. 

In  virtual  banded  WATS,  TeleMate  iden¬ 


tifies  the  rates  for  the  bands  supported  by 
each  trunk  provided  by  each  carrier,  as 
well  as  the  distance  of  each  call. 

In  addition,  TeleMate  automatically 
processes  call  information  when  its  host 
personal  computer  is  not  being  used.  When 
the  computer  is  inactive,  TeleMate  calcu¬ 
lates  call  charges  according  to  carrier  rate 
tables  and  determines  the  destination  of 
each  call. 

TeleMate  also  enables  users  to  program 
the  software’s  host  personal  computer  to 
automatically  print  call-accounting  re¬ 
ports  on  a  predetermined  schedule.  This 
keeps  users  from  having  to  remember  to 
process  calls  or  print  reports. 

TeleMate  does  not  require  a  dedicated 
personal  computer,  buffer  boards  or  con¬ 
current  DOS.  TeleMate  uses  a  special  pro¬ 
gram  that  allows  personal  computer  users 


to  work  on  other  programs  while  phone 
activity  is  being  monitored.  TeleMate  runs 
on  any  MS-DOS-compatible  personal  com¬ 
puter  with  a  fixed  disk. 

Pricing 

Pricing  for  the  Cintech  Tele-Series  soft¬ 
ware  ranges  from  $950  to  $3,000  for  the 
DOS  version  and  $4,500  to  $8,000  for  the 
VAX  VMS  version.  Both  versions  are  avail¬ 
able  now. 

TeleMate  is  priced  from  $595  to  $3,600 
and  is  available  now. 

Cintech  Tele-Management  Systems  can 
be  reached  by  writing  to  4 1 1  Oak  St. ,  Suite 
202,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45219,  or  by  calling 
(513)  861-2000.  Complementary  Solu¬ 
tions  can  be  reached  at  4470  Chamblee- 
Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  202,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30338,  or  by  calling  (404)  454-8033-  □ 


FhdficBell  Introduces  Advanced 


Of  An  AutomateTransmission  Is 


In  1939,  an  Oldsmobile  rolled 
out  of  the  factory  with  an  interesting 
new  feature:  a  device  that  instandy 
changed  gears  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  driver.  That  device  was  called 
an  automatic  transmission.  And 
the  automobile  was  never  the  same. 

In  1989,  Pacific  Bell  is  offering 
its  customers  a  new  kind  of  data 
transport  service.  It’s  called  the 


Advanced  Digital  Network;  a  data 
transport  service  that  can  instandy 
change  speeds  to  meet  the  needs  of 
your  business.  And  digital  networks 
will  never  be  the  same. 

The  Advanced  Digital  Network 
was  developed  by  Pacific  Bell  to  com¬ 
bine  the  best  features  of  our  existing 
digital  transport  services— features 
like  exceptional  reliability  and  trans¬ 


mission  quality —with  the  affordabil¬ 
ity  and  flexibility  of  analog  systems. 

But  the  most  important  new 
benefit  of  the  Advanced  Digital 
Network  is  control. 

Advanced  Digital  Network  gives 
every  business  maximum  control 
of  its  network.  Not  only  have  we 
added  useful  new  transmission 
speeds  such  as  19.2  and  64kbps,  but 
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First  Look 

continued  from  page  21 

board  or  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products, 
Inc.-compatible  modems. 

The  Personal  Link  costs  $995,  and  the 
Special  Request  software  starts  at  $3,000. 

SpectraFAX  Corp.,  209  S.  Airport 
Road,  Naples,  Fla.  33942,  or  call  (813) 
643-5060. 


Board  lets  CrossComm 
bridges  link  LattisNets 

CrossComm  Corp.  recently  announced 
a  board  that  enables  its  Integrated  Local- 
Area  Network  (ILAN)  family  of  Ethernet 
bridges  to  provide  connections  between 
SynOptics  Communications,  Inc.  twisted¬ 


pair  LattisNet  Ethernet  local  nets. 

The  Twisted  Pair  Ethernet  Bridge 

board  includes  an  RJ-45  interface  and  re¬ 
sides  in  CrossComm’s  ILAN  bridge.  One 
ILAN  bridge  can  support  up  to  four  Twist¬ 
ed-Pair  Ethernet  Bridge  boards,  thus  con¬ 
necting  up  to  four  LattisNet  local  nets. 

The  new  board  adds  to  CrossComm’s 
existing  ILAN  interfaces,  which  support 
both  thick-  and  thin-wire  coaxial  cable, 
twisted-pair  Starlan  and  fiber  cable,  as  well 
as  remote  T-l  and  56K  bit/sec  lines. 

ILAN  bridges  are  media  access  control 
layer  bridges  that  support  the  Spanning 
Tree  protocol.  The  bridges  provide  physi¬ 
cal  link  layer  conversion  to  enable,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  devices  on  a  coaxial  cable  net  run¬ 
ning  one  net  operating  system  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  devices  on  a  twisted-pair  net 
running  the  same  operating  system. 


The  new  Twisted  Pair  Ethernet  Bridge 
board  is  available  now  for  $  1 ,500. 

CrossComm  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  699, 
Marlborough,  Mass.  01752,  or  call 
(508)481-4060. 


Unit  tests  lines  linked 
to  remote  matrix  switches 

Bytex  Corp.  recently  introduced  a  stand¬ 
alone  device  that  enables  central-site  per¬ 
sonnel  to  monitor  data  lines  attached  to 
Bytex  matrix  switches  in  remote,  unstaffed 
data  centers. 

The  Remote  Test  Access  Link 
(RTAL)  lets  central-site  users  test  the  ac¬ 
tual  user  data  flowing  across  lines  attached 
to  remote  Bytex  Autoswitch  or  Unity  ma¬ 
trix  switches.  This  eliminates  the  need  for 


II 


also  error  control  capabilities  that 
are  unmatched  by  any  other  existing 
network.  In  addition,  we’ve  provided 
a  variety  of  network  management 
features  that  make  it  possible  to 
perform  diagnostics  and  help  isolate 
problems  as  they  arise. 

Whether  you  need  to  reconfigure 
because  part  of  your  private  network 
i  goes  down,  or  adjust  transmission 


speeds  to  accommodate  changes  in 
daily  traffic,  the  Advanced  Digital 
Network  allows  you  to  react  instantly. 
On  premises.  Even  with  a  PC. 

Or,  if  you  prefer,  we  will  change 
speeds  for  you  at  Pacific  Bell.  It’s 
as  easy  as  giving  us  a  call. 

You  might  ask  yourself,  “How 
much  is  all  this  control  going  to  cost 
me?”  Our  answer  is  that  Advanced 


Digital  Network  costs  substantially 
less,  in  most  cases,  than  existing 
digital  services. 

Pacific  Bell.  We’ve  gone  to  great 
lengths  to  be  the  first  company 
to  provide  the  Advanced  Digital 
Network  to  businesses  throughout 
California. 

It’s  just  one  more  way  we’re  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  make  your  work  easier. 


PACIFICgSBELL 


dedicated  test  trunks  between  sites,  dupli¬ 
cate  test  equipment  in  each  site  and  re- 
mote-site  operators,  according  to  Bytex. 

Users  must  attach  an  RTAL  to  the  moni¬ 
tor  and  test  port  of  the  central-site  matrix 
switch  and  each  of  the  remote-site  matrix 
switches.  The  monitor  and  test  port  of  the 
Bytex  switches  supports  either  an  RS-232 
or  V.35  physical  interface.  Used  with  RS- 
232,  the  RTAL  supports  speeds  up  to  19-2 K 
bit/sec  between  sites.  Used  with  V.35,  the 
RTAL  supports  speeds  up  to  56K  bit/sec 
between  sites. 

At  the  central  site,  users  can  attach  test 
equipment  such  as  data  scopes  and  line 
performance  measurement  equipment  to 
the  matrix  switch.  They  can  then  test  the 
data  the  RTAL  transmits  to  the  monitor 
and  test  port. 

Each  RTAL  costs  $5,750. 

Bytex  Corp.,  Southborough  Office 
Park,  120  Turnpike  Road,  Southbor¬ 
ough,  Mass.  01772,  or  call  (508)  480- 
0840. 


|  TCL  uses  fiber  to 
link  its  Ethernet  hubs 


TCL,  Inc.  recently  announced  a  board  that 
supports  fiber-optic  connections  between 
its  Ethernet  hub  concentrators. 

TCL’s  Model  2110-BFO  fiber-optic 
board  resides  in  the  company’s  Model 
2 1 1 0B  concentrator  hub  and  enables  users 
to  build  a  backbone  Ethernet  by  connect¬ 
ing  hubs  via  fiber.  Up  to  1 4  desktop  devices 
such  as  personal  computers  can  be  tied  to  a 
hub  via  coaxial  cable  or  twisted-pair  wire. 

Users  can  attach  desktop  devices  to  the 
company’s  existing  interface  boards, 
which  support  two  RS-232,  RJ-45  or  coaxi¬ 
al  cable  physical  interfaces  each. 

Like  all  TCL  Ethernet  products,  the 
Model  2 1 1 0-BFO  is  compatible  with  Ether¬ 
net  Versions  1  and  2  as  well  as  the  IEEE 
802.3  Ethernet  standard.  The  new  board 
includes  LEDs  that  indicate  power  status, 
packets  received,  packets  transmitted  and 
collision  conditions. 

The  2110-BFO  board  can  be  connected 
to  a  similar  board  in  a  2 1 1 0B  hub  up  to  half 
a  mile  away.  Users  can  interconnect  up  to 
32  21  lOBs  via  fiber  cable  as  long  as  the 
overall  distance  does  not  exceed  2V4  miles. 

Available  now,  the  2110-BFO  lists  for 
$648. 

TCL,  Inc.,  47621  Westinghouse 
Drive,  Fremont,  Calif.  94539,  or  call 
(415)  657-3800.  □ 


Equinox  PC  LAN 
needs  no  server 
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basis,  Noble  said.  Similarly,  Alternet  can 

be  used  to  provide  access  to  one  or  more 

modems  that  are  used  to  access  a  remote 

host. 

Alternet  gives  Equinox  a  low'-end  net¬ 
work  offering.  The  company  also  sells  the 
DS-5  and  DS-15  switches,  which  can  link 
from  24  to  more  than  1 ,000  devices,  Noble 
said. 

“We  see  [Alternet]  as  appealing  to 
small  businesses  and  individual  work 
groups  that  don’t  want  to  be  connected  to  a 
corporate  network,”  Noble  said. 

The  base  Alternet  package,  which  in¬ 
cludes  one  Alternet  hub  and  two  personal 
computer  adapters,  costs  $995.  Additional 
adapters  and  wire  segments  range  from  $7 
to  $15  each. 

For  more  information,  contact  Equinox 
at  14260  S.W.  1 19  Ave.,  Miami,  Fla.  33186 
or  call  (800)  328-2729.  □ 
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SYSTEMS  INTEGRATION 


BY  JEFFREY  HELD 


To  stay  in  the 
game,  new  players 
must  take  risks 

These  days,  it  seems  that  every  player  in  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry7  wants  to  get  into  systems  integration.  Local 
exchange  carriers,  long-distance  carriers,  computer  companies, 
T-l  multiplexer  manufacturers  and  even  modem  vendors  can’t 
wait  to  join  the  fray.  But  ask  these  “integrators”  for  a 
definition  of  systems  integration  and  you  will  get  radically 
different  answers  from  each.  Something  is  wrong  here,  and 
before  the  current  systems  integration  craze  is  over,  some  of 
these  firms  will  lose  a  lot  of  money. 

Definitions  of  systems  integration  abound;  most  are  rather 
self-serving.  True  systems  integrators  combine  the  most  appro¬ 
priate  products  and  services  to  fit  a  user’s  needs;  they  also  take 

technical  and  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  successfully 
implementing  the  system. 
Computer  firms,  especially 
large  ones,  claim  to  be  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  bid  on  procure¬ 
ments  that  are  less  than 
100%  based  on  their  own 
product  lines.  However, 
large  computer  firms  rarely 
bid  on  systems  composed  of 
less  than  80%  of  their  own 
equipment.  This  isn’t  sys¬ 
tems  integration  —  it’s  hardware  sales. 

Risk-taking  is  an  essential  element  of  systems  integration 
with  which  most  potential  players  haven’t  yet  come  to  grips. 
Regulated  carriers  are  eager  to  get  into  the  business,  but  few  of 
them  are  used  to  taking  risks.  They  are  not  liable  for  delays, 
inadequate  system  performance,  outages  or  contingent  liabil¬ 
ities.  They  aren’t  even  able  to  offer  a  true  price  guarantee;  their 
rates  are  ultimately  determined  by  either  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  or  their  state  public  service  commission. 
Tariffs  define  exactly  which  liabilities  and  remedies  are  avail¬ 
able  to  users.  In  fact,  the  regulated  carrier  business  is  virtually 
risk-free.  Regulated  carriers  that  play  the  systems  integration 
game  are  in  for  a  rude  awakening. 

True  systems  integrators,  such  as  Electronic  Data  Systems 
Corp.  and  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  routinely  lay  out  huge 
sums  in  presale  consulting,  design  and  proposal  development 
efforts.  Most  systems  integration  contracts  require  stiff  financial 
penalties  for  nonperformance  and  contingent  liabilities,  which 
hold  the  integrator  responsible  for  business  losses  caused  by 
nonperformance.  This,  in  some  cases,  could  be  greater  than  the 
magnitude  of  the  contract  itself. 

Finally,  systems  integration  contracts,  most  of  which  are 
with  a  government  agency,  are  often  fixed  in  price  and 
competitively  awarded,  with  price  being  a  major  criterion.  Thus, 
the  strategy  adopted  by  many  successful  integrators  is  to  go 
after  long-term  contracts,  buy  into  the  front  end  of  the  contract 
and  make  up  for  it  on  the  out  years.  This  requires  the  financial 
strength  and  the  will  to  tolerate  million-dollar  shortfalls  during 
the  early  years  of  the  contract  in  order  to  eventually  make 
money.  To  be  profitable  requires  a  long-term  commitment. 

Being  a  successful  integrator  takes  many  different  attributes, 
including  technical  skills,  business  acumen  and  financial 
strength,  but  most  important,  it  requires  a  willingness  to  take 
risks.  Finding  all  these  attributes  in  one  firm  is  rare,  which  is 
one  reason  why  there  are  relatively  few  true  systems  integra¬ 
tors  today. 

New  players  are  getting  into  a  high-stakes  poker  game.  A  lot 
of  them  are  going  to  end  up  wearing  barrels.  □ 

Held  is  a  principal  with  Network  Strategies,  a  Fairfax, 
Va.-based  practice  of  Ernst  &  Whinney  that  provides 
telecommunications  consulting  services. 


I^egulated  carriers 
that  play  the  systems 
integration  game  are  in 
for  a  rude  awakening. 
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■■■  EDITORIAL 

FCC’s  Tariff  12  ruling  leaves 
key  question  unanswered 


The  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  finally  is¬ 
sued  a  decision  on  the  narrow 
question  of  whether  AT&T 
should  be  allowed  to  offer  cus¬ 
tom  networks  through  Tariff  1 2, 
but  it  continues  to  tiptoe  around 
the  real  issue  facing  the  tele¬ 
communications  industry. 

Is  AT&T  a  dominant  carrier 
or  not?  Does  a  68%  share  of  mar¬ 
ket  give  a  company  the  power  to 
drive  competitors  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  to  raise  prices  without 
losing  market  share?  If  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines,  Inc.  carried  68%  of 
the  air  travelers  in  the  U.S. 
(which  it  doesn’t),  would  we  be 
concerned  that  it  could  drive  out 
smaller  airlines  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  limit  customer  choice? 

If  AT&T  is  a  dominant  carri¬ 
er,  then  the  FCC  has  a  legitimate 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  the 
carrier  doesn’t  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  users  or  use  its  market 
bulk  to  crush  the  competition.  If 
it  isn’t,  let’s  stop  making  AT&T 
file  a  tariff  every  time  it  wants  to 
sneeze  and  let  the  fully  competi¬ 
tive  marketplace  work  its  magic. 

In  its  Tariff  1 2  decision,  the 
FCC  found  the  most  narrow  legal 
point  on  which  to  reject  the  tar¬ 
iff.  The  commission  endorsed 
the  concept  of  Tariff  1 2  but  re¬ 
jected  current  Tariff  1 2  deals  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  provisions 
that  make  it  difficult  for  all  users 
to  get  the  same  deal. 

FCC  officials  can  now  cheer¬ 
fully  report  to  Congress  that  the 
agency  stood  up  to  the  commu¬ 
nications  giant,  thereby  hoping 
to  cool  down  the  confrontation¬ 


al  environment  that  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  FCC  and  legislators. 

The  FCC  failed  twice  before 
—  in  proceedings  initiated  in 
1 983  and  1 986  —  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  AT&T’s  market  status. 

The  reason,  many  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  critics  say,  is  that  at 
some  point  in  those  proceed¬ 
ings,  it  became  clear  to  FCC  and 


T 

A  he  FCC  has  finally 
been  worn  down  by 
pleas  that  it  fulfill  its 
leadership  role. 
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AT&T  officials  that  the  agency 
was  about  to  reach  the  wrong 
decision  —  that  AT&T  is  domi¬ 
nant.  Such  a  decision  would 
have  hampered  the  efforts  of 
former  FCC  Chairman  Mark 
Fowler  and  his  successor,  Den¬ 
nis  Patrick,  to  deregulate  AT&T. 

Those  less  cynical  say  that 
determining  a  company’s  mar¬ 
ket  power  from  its  size  alone  is 
complicated.  In  some  markets, 
such  as  private  lines  for  business 
customers,  AT&T  seems  to  face 
stiff  competition  from  flourish¬ 
ing  competitors.  However,  in 
the  800  market,  AT&T  retains 
almost  total  control. 

If  AT&T  doesn’t  have  uni¬ 
form  market  power,  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  deregulate  the  carrier  on  a 


market-by-market  basis?  The 
FCC  looked  at  this  question  but 
couldn’t  find  a  practical  way  to 
segment  a  market  full  of  highly 
interconnected  services.  It 
would  require  that  network  fa¬ 
cilities  be  apportioned  or  ac¬ 
counted  for  according  to  wheth¬ 
er  they  carried  competitive  or 
noncompetitive  services. 

Apparently,  the  FCC  leader¬ 
ship  has  finally  been  worn  down 
by  strong  pleas  from  both  inside 
and  outside  the  agency  that  it 
fulfill  its  leadership  role  in  the 
industry.  FCC  Commissioner  Pa¬ 
tricia  Diaz  Dennis  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  vocal  about  the  need  to 
determine  AT&T’s  status  in  the 
marketplace  in  order  to  design 
appropriate  regulation. 

At  this  month’s  FCC  meeting, 
the  commission  decided  it  would 
once  again  venture  into  the 
murky  market  waters  and  inves¬ 
tigate  where  AT&T  stands, 
which  should  be  good  news  for 
everyone.  AT&T  and  its  two 
main  rivals,  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Com¬ 
munications  Co.,  have  all  said 
they  would  welcome  an  inquiry 
into  AT&T’s  market  status. 

The  bad  news  is  that  we  will 
all  have  to  endure  a  protracted 
proceeding,  pages  of  intermina¬ 
bly  dull  mathematical  formulas 
from  economists,  heated  ex¬ 
changes  between  the  attorneys 
of  those  affected  and,  at  the  end 
of  it  all,  we  may  still  be  left  with¬ 
out  a  decision  from  the  FCC.  But 
at  least  the  FCC  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction  this  time.  Let’s 
hope  this  won’t  be  Strike  3- 
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ISDN 


OPINIONS 


BY  MARY  JOHNSTON 

Users  should  be  wary  of  new 
solutions  to  old  problems 


The  evolution  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies  affects  all  sectors  of  the 
communications  industry. 

Users  adopt  more  cost-effec¬ 
tive  and  efficient  technologies 
to  lower  their  cost  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness  and  thereby  stay  competi¬ 
tive  with  others  in  their  market. 
Manufacturers  adopt  improved 
production  methods  to  produce 
equipment  less  expensively  and 
more  reliably,  again  motivated 
by  competitive  pressures. 

Researchers  incorporate  re¬ 
cent  innovations  into  their  proj¬ 
ects  to  avoid  duplication  of  past 
discoveries  and  to  allow  break¬ 
throughs.  Marketing  organiza¬ 
tions  invent  new  sales  strategies 
in  response  to  fundamental 
changes  in  the  marketplace,  us¬ 
ers’  expectations  and  competi¬ 
tor  initiatives. 

The  mistake  comes  in  imple¬ 
menting  a  technology  simply  be¬ 
cause  it’s  new  without  consider¬ 
ing  whether  it  can  actually 
improve  current  conditions. 

In  the  communications  net¬ 
working  environment,  Integrat¬ 
ed  Services  Digital  Network  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  suffering  from  this 
syndrome:  Users  are  consistent¬ 
ly  presented  with  a  new  and  un¬ 
proven  technology  in  a  form 
suitable  for  past  situations  but 
totally  inappropriate  for  their 
current  complex  environment. 

The  promise  of  ISDN  stan¬ 
dards  is  the  virtually  transparent 
networking  of  voice,  data  and 
image  services  using  a  limited 
set  of  standard  interfaces  and 
protocols.  Yet  the  approach 
many  major  ISDN  purveyors 
take  is  geared  almost  solely  to 
using  the  technology  as  a  voice 
communications  enhancement, 
ignoring  the  implications  for  im¬ 
proved  data  communications, 
more  integrated  network  man¬ 
agement  and  improvements  to 
the  corporate  budget’s  bottom 
line. 

Users  are  rightly  skeptical 
that  a  technology  presented 
within  such  a  narrow  framework 
will  actually  fulfill  the  broad 
range  of  requirements  confront¬ 
ing  them. 

As  private  branch  exchange, 
central  office  and  long-distance 
vendors  are  just  beginning  to 

Johnston  is  a  principal 
with  Northeast  Consulting  Re¬ 
sources,  Inc.,  a  Boston-based 
consulting  collaborative  spe¬ 
cializing  in  management, 
communications  and  infor¬ 
mation  strategies. 


understand,  selling  ISDN  suc¬ 
cessfully  will  require  a  total 
change  in  the  psychology  under¬ 
lying  the  marketing  and  applica¬ 
tion  development  approaches. 

Users  are  unlikely  to  buy 
ISDN  purely  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  call-waiting  and  automat¬ 
ic  number  identification  infor¬ 
mation.  Nor  will  they  be 
convinced  by  the  benefits  of 
eliminating  coaxial  cable  for 


Selling  ISDN 
successfully  will  require 
a  total  change  in 
psychology. 
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support  of  casual  data  users  in  a 
local  environment. 

Users  are  looking  for  tech¬ 
nologies  that  are  effective  busi¬ 
ness  tools,  supporting  a  broad 
range  of  requirements  profit¬ 
ably. 

Users  interested  in  investing 
in  ISDN  must  make  a  strong  case 
to  their  senior  management  that 
ISDN  is  more  than  just  a  better 
mousetrap  for  the  internal  cor¬ 
porate  communications  net¬ 
work;  they  must  show  that  it  is  a 
strategic  business  tool  that  can 
be  used  to  market  the  corpora¬ 
tion  to  its  employees,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  customers. 

For  example,  a  widely  dis¬ 
persed  corporation  might  not 
invest  in  ISDN  to  provide  local 
data  services  via  Centrex,  but 
that  company  might  take  the 
plunge  if  the  technology  is  posi¬ 
tioned  as  a  tool  for  distributing 
electronic  data  interchange  in¬ 
formation  among  a  broader  base 
of  customers  and  suppliers. 

To  succeed  as  a  business  tool, 
rather  than  as  a  voice  communi¬ 
cations  adjunct,  ISDN  applica¬ 
tions  must  be  developed  and  im¬ 
plemented  in  terms  of  their 
contribution  to  profits,  custom¬ 
er  and  employee  retention,  and 
competitive  market  position. 

Users  will  need  significant 
applications  and  implementa¬ 
tion  support  from  their  vendors 
if  these  ambitious  goals  are  to  be 
met.  This  implies  the  need  for 
vendors  to  totally  rethink  their 
marketing  and  customer  sup¬ 
port  strategies. 

Users  desiring  successful  im¬ 


plementation  of  ISDN  capabili¬ 
ties  should  seek  out  vendors  that 
demonstrate  an  appreciation  for 
this  new  psychology  for  technol¬ 
ogy  sales,  marketing,  develop¬ 
ment  and  support. 

Users  should  choose  vendors 
that  recognize  that  ISDN  implies 
a  fundamental,  rather  than  in¬ 
cremental,  change  in  the  com¬ 
munications  equation  and  then 
develop  a  business  application- 
oriented  approach  to  solving 
their  customers’  problems. 
These  vendors  are  most  likely  to 
support  the  new  technology’s 
installation  and  to  provide  the 
attendant  development  and  sup¬ 
port  activities. 

Just  as  users  traditionally  buy 
computers  because  of  specific 
application  requirements  and 
vendor  track  records  for  devel¬ 
opment  and  support,  so  should 
ISDN  purchases  be  driven  by  the 
expected  payback  of  the  ISDN- 
based  application  and  the  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  support  services. 

The  traditional  voice  equip¬ 
ment  and  service  vendors  at¬ 
tacking  the  ISDN  sales  dilemma 
are  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  U.S.  automobile  industry 
was  during  the  early  days  of  the 
1973  to  ’74  gas  crisis.  Their 
products  and  packaging  are  ap¬ 
propriate  for  a  different  era. 

Just  as  Detroit,  following  the 
success  of  Japanese  imports, 
recognized  that  small,  fuel-effi¬ 
cient  cars  were  indeed  in  de¬ 
mand,  so  must  ISDN  manufac¬ 
turers  realize  that  they  are 
dealing  with  a  new  marketplace 
and  new  user  requirements, 
both  business  and  technical. 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  wheth¬ 
er  these  companies  can  adjust 
their  sales,  development  and 
support  strategies  rapidly 
enough  to  achieve  user  accep¬ 
tance  and  commitment  to  ISDN. 
Many  users  are  wondering 
whether  Fiber  Distributed  Data 
Interface,  broadband  and  frame 
relay  switching,  internets  of  lo¬ 
cal  networks  and  Open  Systems 
Interconnection  protocols  will 
leave  any  room  for  ISDN. 

ISDN  vendors  still  have  time 
to  succeed  by  showing  users  that 
they  understand  the  complex 
environment  surrounding  net¬ 
working  in  the  1990s. 

In  the  meantime,  users 
should  be  wary  of  committing  to 
technologies  and  vendors  that 
can’t  demonstrate  a  solid  under¬ 
standing  of  users’  broad  techno¬ 
logical  and  business  require¬ 
ments.  □ 
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BY  FRANK  AND  TROISE 
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vendor'.'. \  said-.  Read 
■the  documentation/ 
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LETTERS 


The  U.S.  morass 

Thank  you  for  running  my 
opinion  column  “Ignorance 
and  incompetence  plague  us¬ 
ers  and  vendors”  (NW,  Jan. 
30).  Quite  a  few  users  and 
communications  operators 
took  the  time  and  effort  to 
respond. 

An  anonymous  writer  from 
Chicago  accused  me  of  being 
“one  of  those  typical  engi¬ 
neers  who  hates  marketing 
people  and  whose  incompe¬ 
tence  has  allowed  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  gain  ascendancy  over 
the  U.S.”  Here  is  my  re¬ 
sponse. 

Dear  Anonymous:  I  was  for 
many  years  part  of  General 
Electric  Co.’s  marketing  effort, 
have  been  a  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting,  have  marketed  and 


sold  for  over  30  years  all  over 
the  world,  and  have  to  market 
and  sell  Progress  Engineer¬ 
ing’s  services  every'  day.  Do 
you  suppose  that  our  clients 
hunt  us  down  and  beg  us  to 
get  them  out  of  the  trouble 
“peddlers”  such  as  yourself 
have  gotten  them  into? 

Furthermore,  the  Japanese 
grabbing  a  large  part  of  the 
U.S.  market  has  been  a  man- 
(continued  on  page  39) 

Network  World  welcomes 
letters  from  its  readers. 

Letters  should  be  typed, 
double-spaced  and  sent  to 
Editor,  Network  World,  575 
Cochituate  Road,  Box  9171, 
Framingham,  Mass.  01701. 

Letters  may  be  edited  for 
space  and  clarity. 


“NEVER  TRY  TO  TEACH  A  PIG  TO  SING.  It  frustrates  you 
and  annoys  the  pig.”  Network  managers  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  trying  to  make  telecom  lines  not  only  sing,  but  sometimes 
perform  arias.  In  an  opinion  column,  you  can  tell  Network 
World  about  the  problems  you’ve  encountered. 

Columns  should  be  timely,  opinionated,  literate,  thoughtful 
and  accurate.  Manuscripts  should  be  letter-quality,  double¬ 
spaced  and  between  600  and  900  words  in  length.  Disk  or 
modem  submissions  are  preferred. 

If  you’d  like  to  write  a  column,  contact  Steve  Moore,  features 
editor,  Network  World,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  Mass.  01701, 
or  call  (508)  820-2543,  ext.  732. 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
in-house  networking  architecture 
to  connect  the  700  personal  com¬ 
puters  —  from  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.  and  IBM  —  with  a  Prime  Com¬ 
puter,  Inc.  minicomputer,  a  Paral¬ 
lel  Systems,  Inc.  fault-tolerant  su¬ 
permicrocomputer  and  an  IBM 
3081  mainframe. 

All  the  while,  the  department 
has  the  day-to-day  task  of  support¬ 
ing  TBS  broadcast  operations,  es¬ 
pecially  the  CNN  and  HNN  world¬ 
wide  news-gathering  operations. 
These  offer  such  challenges  as  set¬ 
ting  up  voice  and  data  links  for  two 
weeks  in  Japan  and  China  or  get¬ 
ting  T-l  links  into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Flexing  operational  power 

Fred  Gamel  has  the  challenging 
task  of  overseeing  the  telecom¬ 
munications  operations  at  TBS.  As 


telecommunications  manager,  Ga¬ 
mel  is  responsible  for  supporting 
all  the  communications  needs  of 
all  corporate  entities  under  TBS. 

“When  I  took  this  job,  the  first 
question  I  asked  was,  ‘When  am  I 
gonna  get  bored?’  ”  Gamel  recalls, 
adding  dryly,  “Been  terrified  a  few 
times,  but  never  bored.” 

Gamel  and  his  staff  welcome  the 
constant  challenges.  In  fact,  he 
credits  the  electric  atmosphere 
with  keeping  the  good  people  from 
getting  away. 

“We’ve  got  probably  the  lowest 
turnover  in  the  company,”  he  says. 
“Everybody  stays  challenged.” 

The  MIS/telecommunications 
department  is  officially  divided 
into  several  entities,  but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  overlap  in  group  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  entire  department  is  un¬ 
der  the  aegis  of  MIS  Director  Mike 
( continued  on  page  28 ) 


“When  I  took  this 
Job,  the  first 
question  I  asked 
was,  ‘When  am  I 
gonna  get  bored?’ 
Been  terrified  a 
few  times,  but 
never  bored.  ” 
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FOCUS 


BROADCAST  MEDIA 


big  bang 
theory 

Turner  Broadcasting  Systems’ 
voice  and  data  communications  staff 
work  to  keep  one  step  ahead 
of  the  company’s  explosive  growth. 


Fred  Gamel 
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Telecommunications  manager 
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“We  have  such  a 
hybrid 

environment;  it’s 
one  of  the  most 
exciting  networks 
you  could  ever 
imagine.  ” 


“It  happened  so  fast ...  I 
don’t  know  how  we  got  here 


Gina  Gershon 

Assistant  data  center  operations  manager 


Jody  Johnson 

Data  networking  coordinator 
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THE  BIG  BANG  THEORY 


( continued  from  page  26 ) 
Johnson,  who’s  been  with  the 
firm  since  early  1988. 

Within  the  department  are  the 
data  center  operations  group,  an 
applications  group  and  a  person¬ 
al  computer  support  group.  Al¬ 
lied  with  these  are  the  newsroom 
computer  and  technical  support 
groups. 

Gamel’s  telecommunications 
gang  supports  them  all. 

And  now,  the  news 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
group  at  TBS  is  the  news  opera¬ 
tion.  According  to  Gamel,  the 
newsroom  focus  is  wrhat  makes 
TBS’  computer  and  communica¬ 
tions  functions  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

“This  operation  is  not  just  a 
standard  application  of  an  MIS 
group,  because  of  the  newsroom 
environment,”  Gamel  says.  “The 
newsroom  computer  group  and 
technical  support  people  are 
pretty  dedicated  to  that  because 
it's  so  big.  Their  phones  and 
newsroom  terminals  are  their 
lifeblood.  What  they  do  is  phe¬ 
nomenal.” 

“Our  challenges  are  big,” 
adds  Gina  Gershon,  the  assistant 
data  center  operations  manager. 
Gershon  is  responsible  for  sup¬ 


porting  the  data  communications 
needs  of  the  news  operation. 

“Sometimes  [the  news  staff] 
can’t  tell  us  what  they’re  going  to 
do;  then  two  weeks  prior  to  an 
event,  they’ll  tell  us  they  need  a 
T-l  line,”  she  explains.  Election 
and  postelection  news  coverage 
illustrate  some  of  the  technologi¬ 
cal  and  organizational  growth. 

“Our  operations  have  gone 
from  trucking  a  few  terminals 
and  a  concentrator  or  a  baby  net 
in  a  box  to  Gina’s  folks  having  a 
complete  flyawray  data  system 
dedicated  to  CNN,”  Gamel  says. 
“They  have  Anvil  cases  full  of 
stuff.  Just  load  ’em  up  and  wheel 
out  the  appropriate  number  of 
terminals  for  an  event.” 

A  flyaway  telephone  system 
has  also  been  developed,  he  adds, 
based  on  “the  biggest  Merlin  that 
AT&T  makes.  It’s  boxed  and 
ready  to  go. 

“We  costed  it  out,”  Gamel 
says,  explaining  the  flyaway  sys¬ 
tem  development  and  justifica¬ 
tion.  “Short-term  telephone  sys¬ 
tem  rental  costs  were  back¬ 
breaking.  We  did  a  cost  study  and 
show  ed  the  powers  that  be  that  by 
the  time  they  were  halfway 


through  the  New  Hampshire  pri¬ 
mary,  it  would  be  paid  for.  Now 
they’ve  used  it  so  many  times,  if  it 
wras  in  the  military,  it’d  have  jump 
wings.” 

From  the  field 

Growth  in  support  for  TBS 
field  operations  —  for  both  the 
news  and  sales  offices  —  is  a 
good  example  of  company  and 
departmental  growth. 

“Back  in  1982,  we  had  three 
dial-up  lines,”  Gershon  says. 
“That’s  how  our  smaller  bureaus 
and  the  Los  Angeles  bureau  got 
into  the  system.  If  the  lines  were 
busy,  they  would  call  us,  ask  who 
was  on  the  line,  and  say,  ‘Please 
tell  them  to  hang  up  so  we  can 
send.’  That  was  our  networking. 
We  had  dedicated  direct  lines  to 
New  York  and  Washington,  D.C.” 
Times  have  changed. 

“We’ve  gone  through  several 
upgrades,”  Gershon  explains. 
“We  now  have  [9-6K  bit/sec] 
lines  to  New  York,  D.C.  and  L.A., 
and  a  multidrop  to  the  smaller  bu¬ 
reaus.”  She  lists  32  devices  in 
New  York,  24  in  Washington, 
eight  in  Los  Angeles  and  five 
smaller  bureaus  —  Detroit,  Dal¬ 
las,  Chicago,  Miami  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  —  with  single  drops. 

“So  I’m  up  to  about  50  con¬ 


nections  outside  Atlanta,”  Ger¬ 
shon  says.  The  multidrop  line  op¬ 
erates  at  4.8K  bi^sec,  the 
dedicated  lines  at  9oK  bit/sec. 
Field  reporters  operate  over  stan¬ 
dard  dial-up  lines  with  modems. 

The  support  function  is  not 
one  of  either  data  or  telecom¬ 
munications  alone,  she  adds,  but 
one  of  data  communications. 

“Every  time  I  have  to  work  on 
a  data  line,  I  work  on  it,  but  I  call 
the  telecom  department,”  she 
says.  The  telecommunications 
department  supports  every  com¬ 
pany  news  bureau  and  sales  of¬ 
fice;  there’s  a  sales  office  just 
about  everywhere  there’s  a  bu¬ 
reau.  It’s  not  unusual  for  them  to 
deal  with  two  bureaus  moving  at 
the  same  time. 

Evolutionary  witness 

Gershon  joined  the  company 
in  1981  as  a  computer  operator 
for  CNN  and  has  participated  in 
much  of  the  explosive  evolution 
of  the  company  and  its  computer 
and  communications  support. 

"When  I  started,  we  had  a  su¬ 
permicro  and  three  Apple  IIs,” 
Gershon  remembers.  “The  news¬ 
room  system  was  on  the  supermi¬ 


cro,  and  the  Apple  IIs  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  super  micro  system. 
As  PCs  started  taking  off,  the  duty 
to  manage  those  fell  into  our  de¬ 
partment.” 

There  wasn’t  always  the  de¬ 
partmental  overlap  there  is  to¬ 
day.  “Telecom  was  here,  but  real 
separate;  it  was  a  tiny  little  de¬ 
partment,”  she  says.  “Then  the 


company  took  off  and  grew. 

“It  happened  so  fast,  there 
was  so  much  that  the  computer 
people  had  to  catch  up  on.  I  don’t 
know  how  we  got  here,”  Gershon 
says. 

‘  ‘  It  was  a  kind  of  culture  shock, 
I  guess,”  says  Gamel,  who  credits 
Johnson  with  setting  up  the  orga¬ 
nizational  structure  that  could 
best  support  everything.  “When 
Mike  came  on  board  as  MIS  direc¬ 
tor,  he  melded  together  as  much 
of  the  two  as  he  could  to  get  the 
uniformity  and  set  up  some  stan¬ 
dards  for  the  company,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “But  he  also  left  flexibility 
in  the  various  work  centers.” 

“On  a  remote,  our  guys  can 
cover  one  another,”  Gershon 
adds.  “During  the  [first  shuttle 
launch  after  the  Challenger  disas¬ 
ter]  remote,  the  telecom  guy  was 
calling  me  as  much  about  my 
computer  problems  as  my  guy 
down  there  was.  When  you’ve  got 
all  these  remotes,  you  generally 
work  12-  to  14-hour  days  and 
people  are  generally  in  two  or 
three  trailers,  so  support  comes 
from  whoever  happens  to  be 
there. 

“Being  one  large  department 
helps  to  facilitate  all  that,”  she 
says.  “And  we  want  to  go  further 
with  it,”  including  crossover 
training  between  groups.  “We  get 
hit  with  things  all  at  once,  and 
[both  groups]  can’t  always  spare 
a  person  to  send  to  Moscow  or 
China  when  we’ve  got  a  move  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Chicago  at  the  same 
time.” 

News  on  the  move 

The  department’s  flexibility 
was  demonstrated  in  1988,  when 
it  moved  across  town  to  its  new 
home,  CNN  Center.  CNN  Center  is 
a  twin-towered  high-rise  office 
complex  in  downtown  Atlanta, 
containing  the  Omni  Hotel  and 
overlooking  the  Atlanta  Omni 
sports  and  exhibition  hall  next 
door. 

The  towers  have  been  home  to 
TBS  since  1 987,  when  the  admin¬ 
istrative,  communications  and 
computer  staffs  moved  in  from 


their  old  three-story  building 
next  to  the  freeway.  The  CNN  and 
HNN  staffs  moved  in  a  year  later. 
The  story  of  the  move  is  another 
good  example  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  department 
works. 

Once  construction  started  on 
the  news  facilities  in  the  new 
building,  the  entire  department 


got  involved  in  installation.  “We 
designed  it  and  cabled  it  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  riser  and 
some  feeders,”  Gamel  explains. 
“The  telecom  side  —  and  when 
necessary,  anybody  we  could 
grab  from  Gina’s  group  —  pulled 
all  the  cables,  punched  it  all  down 
into  the  newsroom,  everything. 

“I  had  my  whole  department, 
including  the  ladies  who  usually 
handle  the  bills  and  stuff,  pulling 
cables  and  punching  down  —  the 
whole  nine  yards,”  he  says.  “The 
learning  curve  was  phenomenal. 
Right  up  to  the  end,  we  were  right 
behind  the  plasterers  and  paint¬ 
ers,  pulling  cables  through  the 
walls.” 

‘  ‘We  had  a  short  window  of  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  it  in,”  Gershon 
adds.  “We  worked  two  months 
without  a  day  off  to  get  this  place 
wired  and  ready.” 


CNN  shut  down  its  Atlanta  op¬ 
erations  at  5:30  p.m.  on  a  Friday 
in  July,  sending  the  broadcasting 
duties  to  the  New  York  and  Wash¬ 
ington  bureaus.  “The  news  guys 
started  packing  their  boxes  at 
5:30  on  Friday,  and  when  they 
showed  up  down  here,  they  had 
the  same  extensions  and  every¬ 
thing  in  place  here,”  Gamel  says, 
even  though  the  new  facilities 
used  different  private  branch  ex¬ 
changes.  “They  moved  from  [an 
AT&T]  Dimension  to  a  System  85 
environment  pretty  much  trans¬ 
parently,”  he  recalls. 

The  news  operations  came 


back  on-line  on  Sunday  morning, 
but  not  without  a  few  last-minute 
concerns. 

“Headline  News  came  up  early 
in  the  morning,”  Gamel  remem¬ 
bers.  “As  I  recall,  CNN  came  on 
around  6:00  or  so  because  at 
5:30,  one  of  the  staff  was  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  news  anchor  desk  with 
a  one-inch  drill  bit,  cutting  one 
more  hole  for  a  phone  line  no¬ 
body  had  planned  on.” 

Previous  experiences  moving 
and  rebuilding  the  news  bureaus 
aided  in  the  move  and  the  design 
of  the  new  system.  “We’d  been 
fortunate  that  we’d  put  a  news¬ 
room  on  a  System  85  twice  in  re¬ 
mote  locations,”  Gamel  says. 

About  the  only  thing  not  de¬ 
signed  to  be  flexible  in  the  new 
building  was  the  computer  room. 
Space  and  wiring  plans  were  care¬ 
fully  laid  out  for  all  the  necessary 
equipment. 

“We  designed  the  computer 
room  around  not  moving  certain 
boxes,”  Gershon  states.  “We  use 
phone  wires  a  lot.  Behind  the 
newsroom  racks,  there’s  a  modu¬ 
lar  connect  system  for  the  news¬ 
room  system.  We  had  to  rely  very 
heavily  on  the  telecom  installers, 
who  were  very  busy  doing  a  move 
themselves.” 

Architecture 

The  new  building  contains  a 
mix  of  twisted-pair  copper  wiring 
and  fiber  optics.  “We  had  started 
using  twisted  pair  in  our  New 
York  bureau,”  Gershon  says. 
“Using  twisted  pair  [in  the  new 
building]  made  it  almost  a  free 
ride  on  the  telecom  department 
because  all  of  my  wiring  was  go¬ 
ing  in  on  jacks.”  Every  telephone 
jack  in  the  TBS  offices  also  has  a 
data  jack. 

Fiber  was  chosen  for  future 
flexibility.  The  department  had 
been  using  AT&T’s  fiber-based 


Information  Systems  Network 
(ISN)  for  some  communications 
and  wanted  to  expand  its  role  in 
the  new  facility. 

“The  ISN  architecture,  when  it 
came  out,  looked  like  an  ideal  ap¬ 
plication  that  could  be  devel¬ 
oped,”  Gamel  explains.  “We 
played  with  it  just  enough  to  get  a 
feel  for  what  we  could  do  with  it. 
It  allowed  us  to  eliminate,  to  a 
large  extent,  burdening  this 
building  with  coax.”  The  flexibili¬ 
ty  offered  by  ISN  helps  in  such  a 
mobile  company,  he  adds. 

“Our  cross-connect  field  is  a 
( continued  on  page  38) 
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BROADCAST  MEDIA 


Networking 
the  networks 


By  KRIS  HERBST 


Behind  the  scenes,  the 
radio  and  television 
networks  are  support¬ 
ed  by  a  rapidly  evolv¬ 
ing  labyrinth  of  inter¬ 
nal  communications 
networks.  Since  the  early  1980s, 
commercial  radio  and  TV  broad¬ 
casters  have  incorporated  satel¬ 
lite  and  fiber-optic  communica¬ 
tions,  digital  transmissions  and 
advanced  newsroom  computer 
systems,  triggering  the  most  dra¬ 
matic  transformation  of  the 
broadcast  industry’s  internal 
communications  systems  since 
radio  and  TV  networks  were  first 
established. 

Satellite  transmission  has  be¬ 
come  the  solution  to  two  of  the 
most  difficult  obstacles  that  radio 
and  TV'  networks  face:  transmit¬ 
ting,  or  “back-hauling,”  signals 
from  remote  locations  back  to 
network  facilities  and  distribut¬ 
ing  programs  from  the  network’s 
studios  to  its  affiliates. 

Before  the  advent  of  satellite 
communications,  broadcasters 
either  delivered  material  on  tape, 
or  they  transmitted  signals  over 
conditioned,  broadcast-quality 
land  lines  and  microwave  relays 
leased  from  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany.  Delivering  material  on  tape 
meant  rushing  tapes  back  to  stu¬ 
dios  from  remote  locations 
and  distributing  programming 
through  wholesale  duplication 
and  shipping.  With  the  latter 
method,  covering  a  breaking 
news  event  from  the  scene  often 
meant  making  hasty  arrange¬ 
ments  with  AT&T  for  a  circuit  to 
back-haul  the  signal. 

During  the  late  1970s,  TVsta- 
( continued  on  page  34 ) 
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Beyond  the  electronic  cottage  exist 
the  vast,  complex  networks  of 
broadcasting. 
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ActmnCenter 


DATACOMM  MATRIX  SWITCH 


NEW  DIMENSIONS 

In  Datacomm  Resource  Management 

Distributed  Tandem  Matrix 

Reconfigure,  monitor,  and  test  datacomm  lines  and  equipment  from  a  central 
point  using  brief,  logical  keyboard  commands 
Non-blocked,  any-to-any  connections  at  any  time 

Install  modems,  multiplexers,  etc.  greater  than  one  kilometer  away  from  Front 
End  Processors 

Reduce  cable  runs  by  98%  using  readily  available  twisted-pair  cabling 
Start  small  and  grow  on-line;  up  to  8192  ports  at  56  Kbps 
Manage  128  unattended  (dark)  remote  sites 

Menu-driven,  prompt-driven  and  function-key  user  interfaces  support  all  levels 
of  users  -  from  novice  to  expert 


Let  us  show  you  how  a  Tandem  Matrix  System  improves  your  ability  to  manage 
network  resources,  where  a  Tandem  Matrix  System  improves  network  availability; 
and  why  a  Tandem  Matrix  System  should  be  a  part  of  your  network. 


Datacomm 
Management 
Sciences  Inc. 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  59 


25  Van  Zant  Street 
E.  Norwalk,  CT  06855 
Call  (203)  838-7183 
Fax:  (203)  838-1751 


IBM  CABLING 


NETWORK  CONTROL 


REMOTE  SWITCHING 


Dataprobe  Knows  Your  Application 
and  Has  Off-the-Shelf  and  Custom 
Product  Solutions. 

AUTOMATIC  OPERATION 

SWITCH  ON  CONTROL  LEADS 
HIGH/LOW.  COMPARES  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  SIGNALS.  TIME  DELAY. 

REMOTE  CONTROL 

TONE  DIAL  PHONE  W/VOICE. 
EXTERNAL  CONTROL  SIGNALS 
ASCII  DATA  FROM  TERMINAL. 


7  dataprobe 

INC  W 


1 70  COOLIDGE  AVENUE,  ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY  07631 
PHONE  (201 )  569-6464  FAX  (201 )  894-0939 


RS-232 

V.35 

VF 

DIAL 

COAX 

T-1 

POWER 

RJ-11 

RJ-45 

RS-422 

A-B 
A-B-C 
X-OVER 
1  :N  SPARE 
ON/OFF 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  60 


NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


NEW  SOURCE  FOR: 

DPC  CONNECTORS 
DPC  CABLE  ASSEMBLIES 

WE  HAVE  THEM 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■Mi 

TODAY  IN  STOCK! 

PLEASE  CALL  FOR  ORDERS  AND/OR 
OUR  COMPLETE  CATALOG  FOR 
“IBM  CABLING  SYSTEM” 

PRODUCTS. 

1-800-IBM-DATA 
DISTRIBUTORS  AND 
CONTRACTORS  INQUIRIES 
ARE  WELCOMED 


I  RadCom] 


1841  Broadway,  Suite  609  •  N.Y.,  New  York  10023 
Fax:  (212)  956  8104  *  Tel:  (212)  956  8100 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  62 


IS  YOUR  NETVIEW  REALLY  IN  CONTROL  OF  YOUR  NETWORK? 

With  NetQuest  products  your  dial-up,  leased,  digital  and  local  lines  can  now  be  controlled 
by  IBM’s  NetView  or  Cincom’s  Net/Master.  NetQuest  products  are  LPDA-1  and  LPDA-2 
compatible  and  require  no  NetView  PC. 

NetQuest  Introduces  the  first 

V.32  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  MODEM 

for  dial-up  or  leased  lines  with  host  dialing  and 
diagnostic  functions 

OTHER  NETVIEW  COMPATIBLE  PRODUCTS: 

for  DDS  lines  with  NetView  primary  channel  diagnostics  and 
speeds  up  to  56bps. 

for  point-to-point  and  multipoint  private  lines  and  speeds  from  1 .2 
to  72kbps. 

for  integration  of  non-diagnostic  or  diagnostic  (non-IBM)  dial-up 
CONTROLLER  or  leased  line  modems  into  NetView. 

Distributed  nationally  by  WYDAR  Corporation,  (215)  630-8155 


NetQuest  Corporation  129H  Gaither  Drive, 

Mt.  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
(609)  866-0505  *  FAX  (609)  866-2852 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  61 


DSU/CSU 

LDM 

MODEM 


MULTIUSER  LAN  BULLETIN  BOARD 


NETWORK  MONITORING  &  CONTROL 


LAN  Bulletin  Board 
For  Up  To 

16  Simultaneous  Users. 

•  For  simultaneous  network  and 
modem  connections 

•  Up  to  16  users 

•  Password  security  with  auto  disconnect 

•  Support  for  public  and  private  messages 

•  On  line  help 

•  Easy  organization  and  maintenance 

•  DBASE  III  compatible  files 

•  $649  for  a  16-port  license 

•  $399  for  an  8-port  license 


Call  today  for  complete  information. 


Crystal  Point- Inc 

12707  120th  Avenue  NE,  Suite  202 

V 

Kirkland,  WA  98014 

Tel:  (206)  821-1909 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  63 

(206)  821-1909 


YAK  is  a  new  breed  of  multi¬ 
user  LAN  bulletin  board 
for  all  NetBIOS,  Zenith, 
Eicon  X.25,  AT&T  and 
Ungermann-Bass  networks. 


NEW! 


Finally,  a  way  to  test  all  your  remote  modems. 

DUER-1000  (Dial  Up  Exerciser  &  Reporter) 

The  DUER-1000  is  a  (C  language)  program  which  will  automati¬ 
cally  test  thousands  of  remote  dial  up  modems,  by  establishing 
a  connection  and  verifying  a  series  of  interactive  responses  with 
the  remote  connected  device. 

The  DUER-1000  uses  the  idle  time  of  a  PC  at  the  least  expensive 
line  charge  time.  Test  results  are  stored  in  a  data  base  and  sent 
to  a  printer. 

To  Order  Call: 

Communications  Devices,  Inc. 

One  Forstmann  Ct. 

Clifton,  NJ  0701 1 
Communication  Devices  Inc  (201  )772-6997  Fax(201  )772-0747 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  64 
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ActionCenter 


PC  CONNECTIVITY 


STRATUM  1  SOURCE 


Printer 


Let 

Turn  Your  PC 


>cX25 

Into  a  Remote 


Interactive  Workstation 


Printer 


C  Packet 

Data  1 
Network 


DEC 

Host 


Just  pcX25  software 

and  your  modem . 

No  proprietary  hardware. 


One  error-free  X.25  Dial-up  provides  you 
with  VT1 00  emulation  to  one  or  more 
Hosts.  Attach  the  pcX25  print  spooler 
to  your  Host(s)  print  queues.  Gateway 
your  PC  to  your  Wide  Area  Network 
and  enjoy  local  access  to  your 
remote  Host  mainframes. 


IBM 
\  Host 


Av«il«bl«  Soon 
3270  Display  Station  with 
X.25  QLLC  access 


Network 
Certifications 
Accunet 
CompuServe 
DataAmerica 
Oatapac 
Giobenet 
Infonet  (Pending) 
Telenet 
Tymnet  (Pending) 


List  Price  $295  -  Call  for  product  information. 

Tropical  Communications  Associates,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  7057,  Delray  Beach,  FL  33484-7057,  Telephone:  407/498-1302 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  65 


AUSTRON 
MODEL  3150 


PRIMARY 

SYNCHRONIZATION 

•  RELIABLE 

•  FLEXIBLE 

•  AFFORDABLE 

The  Model  3150  Communications 
Network  Synchronization  System  provides 
an  independent  on-site  timing  source  for 
your  telecommunication  network.  The 
3150  gives  you  STRATUM  ONE  timing 
stability  and  accuracy  in  a  broad  variety  of 
configurations.  This  system  is  used  around 
the  world  in  civil  and  military  networks. 
Call  today: 

O'  AUSTRON  Inc. 

a  DATUM  company 

P.O.  BOX  14766-Exrr  2«6,  N.  IH35  AUSTIN.TX  78781 
TELE  (51 2)251  -231 37TWX  (810)874-1 358/F  AX  (51 2)251  -9685 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  66 


PROTOCOL  ANALYZER 


Turn  your  IBM  PC  into 
a  3270  Coax  Protocol 
Analyzer  and  Controller. 


■  Passive  Monitor  ■  3299  MPX,  DFT,  SNA,  Host  Response  Time  Analyzer 
Transmits  Recorded  Files  ■  Certification  Library  ■  TwinaxScope  Also  Available 

Azure 
CoaxScope 

Priced  From 

$2,995.00 

14  Day  FREE  Trial 
Evaluation 

(508) 520-3800 


Azlre 


TECHNOLOGIES 

38  Pond  Street,  Franklin,  Massachusetts  02038 

FAX:  (508)  528-4518 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  67 


SEMINARS 


T-CARRIER 

SEMINARS 


1(800)638-2049 

In  MD  Call  (301)  353-1550 

(Becky  Kessell) 


Locations:  APRIL- Syracuse,  Denver,  Detroit.  MAY- 
Portland,  Austin,  Dallas.  JUNE-  Tysons  Comer, 
Phoenix,  San  Diego,  Chicago,  New  York. 


t 


Telecommunications 

Techniques 

Corporation 


An  Introduction  to  the 

Fundamentals  of  T-CARRIER 

Our  seminars  are  conducted  na¬ 
tionwide  to  facilitate  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  fundamental  issues  and 
common  stumbling  blocks  arising 
from  the  application  of  this  voice- 
oriented,  pair-gain  technology  to 
the  transmission  of  purely  digital 
information. 

Those  responsible  for  the  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE,  IMPLEMENTATION, 
OPERATION,  or  PLANNING  of 
T-CARRIER  facilities  such  as 
craftspersons,  technicians,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  network  managers  will 
benefit  from  this  seminar. 


20410  Observation  Drive 
Germantown,  Maryland  20874 


Expect  Excellence 
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Circle  Reader  Service  No  69 


TELECONFERENCING/VOICE  MESSSAGING/MAIL 


y  * 

TELECONFERENCING  ' 


Forget  everything  you  know  about  business  conferencing  systems 
m  Superior  full  duplex  transmission 

■  Multiple  bridges — several  separate  conferences  can  be  in 
progress  simultaneously 

■  Full  user  touch-tone  control  with  voice  prompting 

■  Individual  or  group  codes  for  access  control  and  usage  accounting. 
(Use  of  codes  is  selectable  on  a  line  by  line  basis.) 


VOICE  MESSAGING 

Distribute  information  and  messages  the  easy  way! 

■  Total  Digital  Storage — No  tape! 

■  All  messages  simultaneously  available  to  all  callers 

■  Touch-Tone  Message  Selection  with  optional  record 
capability 

■  Remote  message  updating  with  code  restricted  access 


SERVICE  BUREAU  VOICE  MAIL 

Your  best  solution  for  the  small  to  medium  market  (<  500  customers)  without  the  big- 
market  price 

m  DID  Interface 

■  Interfaces  to  end-to-end  or  DID  paging  systems 

■  Voice  prompted  front  end  for  digital  display  pagers 


Call  today  for  product  literature  (408)  492-1600 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  68 


Send  For  Free  Info 


For  more  information  on  any  of  the  products  and  services  advertised 
in  NetworkWorld’s  ActionCenter,  circle  the  Reader  Service  Numbers 
on  this  coupon  which  correspond  to  the  advertisement  of  interest  to 
you. 

Complete  the  coupon  information  and  mail  to: 

NetworkWorld 

P.O.  Box  5090,  Pittsfield,  MA  01203 

(Expires  6/30/89) 
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ActionCenter 


TESTERS 


New  Hand-Held  T1  Testers 

T-Tester  -  $4,495 

Full  Function  Test  Set  (8lbs.) 

*  SF,  ESF,  B8ZS,  SLC-96 
Compatible 

*  QRSS/BERT/User  test 
patterns 

*  Full  duplex  alarm  monitoring 

*  DSO  Drop/Insert  Capability 

*  Signaling  bits  for  all 
channels  displayed 
simultaneously 

Also  available 

T-Watcher  -  DSI  Monitor/Analyzer . $1495 

T-Sender  -  DSI  Signal  Generator . $495 

For  additional  information 
call  1  -800-DIGILOG  In  PA  21 5-628-4530 

1370  Welsh  Road,  Montgomeryville,  PA 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  70 


MODEM  &  MULTIPLEXERS 


MUX'S  AND  MODEMS  BY  GDC 


Now  is  the  time  to  buy! 

These  prices  won't  repeat.  Once  our 
overstock  is  gone,  it's  gone! 
Quantity  discounts  available. 

All  equipment  comes  with  a 
90  Day  Warranty. 

NEW  GDC  INVENTORY 


MODEL# 

DESCRIPTION 

LIST  SALE 
PRICE  PRICE 

1261/4 

4  Channel  Stai  Mux 

$1,175 

$750 

1261/8 

8  Channel  Stai  Max 

1,775 

1,133 

801  A/C 

Auto  call  unit 

595 

380 

DATX2000 

Data  over  voice  unit 

305 

195 

DBU-3 

Digital  dial  back-up 

895 

690 

DBU-3/R 

Digital  dial  back-up  card 

795 

613 

DC  14433 

14.4  sync  PL,  P-P  modem 

2,895 

1,847 

DC201C/R 

2400  sync  modem  card 

795 

507 

DC2030 

56kbs  local  data  set 

850 

542 

DC208B/A 

4800bps,  sync,  PL,  DDD  modem 

1,345 

858 

1X7208 B/A/R 

4800bps,  sync,  PL,  DDD  modem 

1,255 

800 

DC224/R 

2400bps,  2W.  DD,  PL  card 

495 

316 

DC296/R 

V.32  async/sync  card 

1,725 

1,101 

1X74800 

4800bps,  sync,  PL  modem 

1,145 

730 

DC500/56-A 

56kbps  DSU/CSU  W/RS422 

795 

507 

DC500/56/R 

56K  DSU/CSU  card  W/V.35 

805 

512 

DC500A/R 

9600bps  DSU  card 

695 

445 

DC96O0RP/R 

9600bps  sync  M-point  modem 

1,655 

1,056 

DC9600SP 

9600bps  sync  PL  modem 

1,465 

935 

DC960USP/R 

9600bps  sync  PL  card 

1,395 

891 

DIGIDIAL/56 

Switched  network  56K  DSU 

2,350 

1,499 

DT201 

Desktop  201C  modem 

645 

418 

DT202 

Desktop  202  modem 

400 

242 

DT9600 

Desktop  9600  modem 

1,295 

907 

GSU500A 

Dala/chanoel  service  unit 

695 

459 

PlRl 


Data  Rentals 
&  Sales 


6060 Sepulveda  Blvd. 
VanNuys,  CA91411 


CALL  TODAY 
(800)282-8120 
NATIONWIDE 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  73 


TOOLS  &  TEST  EQUIP. 


ELECTRONIC  TOOLS  AND 


TEST  EQUIPMENT 

Color  illustrated  210-page  catalog  trom 
Specialized  Products  Company  details  an  ex¬ 
tensive  selection  of  electronic  tool  kits,  test 
equipment,  telecommunications  equipment 
and  electronic  production  aids.  Indexed  cata¬ 
log  shows  digital  multimeters,  breakout 
boxes,  hand  tools,  soldering  equipment  and 
more— all  with  specifications  and  prices. 

SPECIALIZED  PRODUCTS  CO. 

2117  W.  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Irving,  TX  75038 
Phone  (800)  527-5018 


Circle  Reader  Service  No.  71 


TRAINING 


GET  THE  MOST  FOR 
YOUR  TRAINING  DOLLARS. 

Computer 

Based 

Training 

Expert  programs  in— 

DATA  COMMUNICATIONS 

BASICS  •  EQUIPMENT  •  NETWORKS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
T1  TRANSMISSION 
X.25 

PC  NETWORKS 
LOCAL  AREA  NETWORKS 

Demo  disk  available 
For  information 

aaiapro 

1-800-328-2776 

1805  UNDERWOOD  BOULEVARD 
DELRAN  NJ  08075 

Circle  Reader  Service  No.  72 


FAX  BROADCASTING 


1,200  FAXES 
Out  by  Noon... 
With  FaxCast,  No  Sweat 


FAX  communications  are  fast,  reliable,  easy-to-use  and  relatively  in¬ 
expensive.  But,  sending  a  document  to  tens,  hundreds  or  thousands  of  FAX 
machines  is  tedious— requiring  hours  of  manual  input  on  most  FAX  ma¬ 
chines.  Even  the  best  FAX  equipment  can't  meet  this  challenge. 

FaxCast  —  Fast,  Reliable,  Low  Cost 

Now  you  can  broadcast  to  multiple  FAX  addresses  using  an  IBM  com¬ 
patible  PC  and  Xpedite  FaxCast™  service.  You  simply  send  your  FAX  address 
list  and  your  message  through  FaxCast  service.  Your  message  is  electron¬ 
ically  merged  with  your  addresses  and  automatically  delivered.  FaxCast 
service  offers  a  variety  of  options  including  the  use  of  your  letterhead  and  the 
ability  to  send  graphics.  You  can  specify  when  your  broadcast  will  begin  or 
have  delivery  done  overnight— when  one  page  documents  can  be  delivered 
for  less  than  25-cents.* 

Convenience  &  Higher  Quality 

You'll  try  Xpedite  FaxCast  for  convenience  and  low  delivery  prices;  but, 
you'll  stay  for  quality  and  reliability.  Documents  delivered  through  FaxCast 
are  clearer  than  documents  sent  from  FAX  machines  —  and  Xpedite  FaxCast 
is  the  reliable  means  of  broadcasting  FAX  communications. 

To  find  out  how  Xpedite  FaxCast  will  help  you,  give  us  a  call. 


call  today 
1-800-227-9379 

IN  N.J.  CALL  201-389-3373 


Xpedite  Systems,  Inc. 

446  Highway  35 
Eatontown,  NJ  07724 

‘Delivery  charges  based  upon  output  time  and  vary  by  document  length  and  density 
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NETWORKING  MARKETPLACE 


1  FAX  COMM  | 

|  TRAINING 

DATACOMM 

« 

SEMINARS | 

1  .  Lr|  ■$>.  _  z®  JPi  >  * .  u;  • '  -j.  -  |P 

Fax/Scanner  Combo 

EZ  FAX  Board  made  by  GMS.  Group 
111- 9600  baud,  background,  activity 
log.  speed  dial.  IX-12  seamier  made 
fay  Canon,  300  dpi,  32  gray  shades, 
NEW 

Their  Price 

*2440 


OUR  PRICE 

$595 

Fax  Board 

Facsimile  Pec  made  by  DEST.  Group 
111-9600  baud,  background  operation, 
activity  log,  unlimited  speed  dial  num¬ 
bers,  automatic  dialing  and  delayed 
transmission,  batch  broadcasting.  NEW 

Their  Price  OUR  PRICE 

W9S;*®^5 

International  Materials  Exchange,  Inc. 
1340  Soldiers  Field  Road,  Boston,  MA  02135 

617-254-1700  •  FAX:  617-254-0392 


LAN 

ANSWERS 

Considering  a  LAN?  Already  have  one? 

Need  answers  about  Ihe  purpose, 
technology  and  applications  of  Local 
Area  Networking?  Then  give  us  a  call 
lor  a  tree  catalog  featuring  our  LAN 
course  and  other  computer  based  data 
and  telecom  courseware 


-|=LStUtOr 


COMPUTER-BASED  TRAINING  SERIES 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG 
OF  ALL  OUR 
COURSES  CALL 

(603)  433-2242 

800-542-2242 


Selling 

Your 

System? 

•NEW  •  BUY 
•USED  •  SELL 
•LEASE 


REPAIRS  •  UPGRADES  •  INSTALLATION  •  CABLING  | 

fff/cam  code\ 

paradyne  J|  AT&T 

IBM  Racal-Milgo 


FAXCOM  1000  + 
LINKS  YOUR  COMPUTER 
TO  ENTIRE  WORLD  OF 


FAX 


INCREDIBLE: 

•  Quality 
•Performance 
•  Low  Cost 
•  Ease  Of  Use 

BISCOM,  INC. 
(508)670-5521 

85Rangeway  Rd  Billerica  MA 


Your  Ad  Could  Be 
Here  For  $92.40 

Call  Or  Write: 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky 
at  1-800-343-6474  xtn  755 
(or  in  MA  508-820-2543); 

375  Cochituate  Road, 

PO  Box  9171, 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9171 
Pacific  &  Mountain: 

Susan  Egan  at  714-250-3006; 

1 8008  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  145,  Irvine,  CA  92714 


Mrk  case 


Datatel 


Universal 
Data  Systems 


NEW  AND  USED  EQUIPMENT  SACKED  BY  WARRANTY 
NATTQFALIDE  SEfMCE  MAINTENANCE  AND  INSTALLATION  I 


(201)586-3070  FAX  586-3080 

#  Warwick 

DATA  SYSTEMS,  INC. 


66  FORD  ROAD  DENVIUE,  NEW  JERSEY  07834 

we  need  to  buy 

TIMEPLEX  MULTIPLEXORS 
UDS  208A/B  MODEMS 
CODEX  208A/B  MODEMS 
call  us... 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
ASSOCIATION 

SUMMER 

PROGRAM 


Network  Design  and  Management 
in  a  Multi-Vendor  Environment 

June  18-23,  1989 

Held  at 

The  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 

With  30  Lectures  Emphasizing 

•  Integration  of  Physical  and  Logical  Network  Management 

•  DS1/DS3  Multiplexing  Issues 

•  ISDN/SS7  Considerations 

•  NetView/UNMA/EMA 

•  WAN/LAN/MAN 

and  Lab  Sessions  with  AT&T,  IBM,  Timeplex,  NET,  GDC  and 
Racal  Milgo  equipment.  Attendance  is  limited  so  act  now! 

Call 

1  -800-ICA-INFO 

for  information  and  registration  materials 


LB2000 

DATABASE  FACSIMILE 
BROADCASTER. 

Stand-alone, 
Electronic  mail, 
and  Mainframe 
interfaces  available. 

L  B  Technology 
715-386-7037 

fax  71 5-386-81 16 


Attn:  End  Users 

Upgrading 

Your 

Equipment? 

Sell  your  present 
system  through  an  ad 
in  Network  World. 

Write  Or  Phone: 
Network  World, 
Classified  Advertising 

Joan  Bayon  Pinsky, 
375  Cochituate  Rd, 
PO  Box  9171, 
Framingham, 

MA  01 701 -91 71; 
1-800-343-6474  x755 
(in  MA  508-820-2543) 

Pacific  &  Mountain: 
Susan  Egan, 

1 8008  Sky  Park  Circle, 
Suite  145, 

Irvine,  CA  92714; 
714-250-3006 


NETWORKING  CAREERS 


Are  you  looking  for... 

Data  Communications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Managers? 

Telecommunications  Engineers? 

Network  Managers? 

Communications  Networks  Specialists? 

Factory  Communications  Managers? 

Systems  Analysts? 

Telecommunications  Analysts? 

Transmission  Managers? 

Data  Communications  Consultants? 

Systems  Engineering  Managers? 

Directors  of  Information  Services? 

Project  Engineers/Network  Development? 

Telecommunications  Software  Programmers? 

Systems  Network  Programmers? 

Senior  Datacommunications  Specialists? 

Telecommunications  Network  Planners? 

Manager  Voice  Communications? 

Senior  Satellite  Systems  Engineers? 

Project  Leaders? 

Group  Datacommunications  Sales  Managers? 

Network  World  delivers  your  recruitment  message  to  70,000+  networking  communications 
professionals  every  week.  And  these  are  the  readers  who  voted  Network  World  “The  most  help¬ 
ful  publication”  in  the  TCA  September  1988  Members  Survey. 

To  get  your  recruitment  message  in  Network  World 
call  Pam  Valentinas  at  800-343-6474  (508-879-0700  in  MA) 


TELECOMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS:  The  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana  (ClSL) 
is  seeking  a  nationally-recog¬ 
nized  figure  to  lead  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  graduate  program 
in  telecommunications  within 
the  Electrical  &  Computer  Engi¬ 
neering  (EECE)  Department. 
Principal  duties  include  develop¬ 
ing  and  implementing  the  curric¬ 
ulum  for  a  proposed  MSEE-Te- 
lecom  Option  Program  and 
establishing  an  associated  tele¬ 
communications  research  effort. 
The  successful  candidate  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  distinguished 
teaching  record  and  a  demon¬ 
strated  ability  to  attract  funded 
research. 

This  tenure-track  position, 
which  requires  a  Ph.D.  degree, 
provides  an  opportunity  to  build 
upon  a  well-established  BSEE- 
Telecom  Option  Program  which 
has  graduated  126  students 
since  its  introduction  in  1982. 
Telecom  Option  enrollment  ex¬ 
ceeds  150  students  out  of  460 
EECE  Department  undergradu¬ 
ates.  The  MS  and  Ph.D.  pro¬ 
grams  in  Computer  Engineering 
nave  35  graduate  students  en¬ 
rolled,  The  Department  has  13 
full-time  faculty,  four  of  which 
are  dedicated  primarily  to  teach¬ 
ing  Telecom.  A  strong  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  telecommunica¬ 
tions  industry  is  maintained 
through  its  Industry  Telecom¬ 
munications  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  (INTAC).  To  date,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  received  over 
$175,000  in  scholarships,  pri¬ 
marily  from  the  International 
Communications  Association 
and  the  Louisiana  Telephone 
Association  A  recent  $225,000 
three-year  grant  from  the  Bell¬ 
South  Foundation  was  provided 
to  enhance  the  undergraduate 
program  and  to  help  develop  the 
MSEE-Telecom  Option  Pro¬ 
gram.  Future  plans  call  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Telecom¬ 
munications  Networking  Lab¬ 
oratory. 

Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  Position  available 
on  August  21,  1989.  Applica¬ 
tions  accepted  until  July  1 , 1989 
or  until  position  is  filled.  Apply  to 
Dr.  William  Klos,  Head,  EECE 
Department,  USL  Box  4-3890, 
Lafayette, 

1-65 


231 


LA  70504,  (318) 
6568.  EOAA  Employer 
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Networking 
the  networks 

continued  from  page  29 
tions  began  using  trucks  with  ex¬ 
tendable  microwave  masts  to 
back-haul  signals  to  microwave 
receivers  at  a  studio  or  transmit¬ 
ter.  These  trucks  could  also  be 
used  to  back-haul  signals  to  mi¬ 
crowave  relays  mounted  any¬ 
where  within  the  line  of  sight,  in¬ 
cluding  on  helicopters. 

When  satellite  transmission  of 
video  signals  began  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  cable  TV  systems  began 
downlinking  programming  to 
their  head-end  distribution  cen¬ 
ters.  Programming  was  distribut¬ 
ed  over  cable  from  these  distribu¬ 
tion  centers,  which  housed  the 
earth  stations.  TV  broadcasters 
then  started  placing  orders  for 
temporary  installation  of  satel¬ 
lite  uplinks  to  back-haul  their 
coverage  of  sports  and  entertain¬ 
ment  events,  which  could  be 
planned  well  in  advance. 

Following  the  leader 

Once  TV  networks  began  or¬ 
dering  satellite  uplinks  for  back- 
hauling  signals,  the  radio  net¬ 
works  followed  their  lead  by 
using  subcarriers  on  TV  satellite 
signals  to  back-haul  their  audio 
feeds.  These  feeds  were  carried 
on  single  channel  per  carrier 
(SCPC)  analog  signals.  Radio 
broadcasters  sometimes  up- 
linked  their  own  SCPC  signals  di¬ 
rectly  to  a  satellite. 

This  situation  had  its  draw¬ 
backs  for  radio  broadcasters. 
“They  would  go  to  one  city  and 
have  an  AT&T  land  line,  they’d  go 
to  another  city  and  ride  on  some 
video  subcarrier,  and  they’d  go  to 
another  city  and  use  an  SCPC 
uplink,”  says  Peter  Hartz,  vice- 
president  of  Culver  City,  Calif. - 
based  IDB  Communications 
Group,  Inc.,  a  satellite  transmis¬ 
sion  service  company.  “It  was  a 
very  inconsistent  service,  quality 
was  poor,  and  pricing  ranged  all 
over  the  map.” 

When  they  used  subcarriers  on 
video  signals,  radio  broadcasters 
were  vulnerable  to  the  scheduling 
demands  of  TV  producers.  This 
was  especially  undesirable  since 
“typically,  radio  tends  to  want  to 
be  at  a  story  or  event  before  TV 
and  stay  after  TV’  leaves,”  Hartz 
says. 

IDB  Communications  in¬ 
stalled  earth  stations  —  usually 
4. 5 -meter,  C-band  antennas  de¬ 
signed  for  7. 5 -kHz,  SCPC  audio 
signals  —  next  to  the  studios  or 
transmitters  of  radio  stations  that 
held  the  rights  to  broadcast  pro¬ 
fessional  sports.  In  turn,  it  would 
receive  in  exchange  an  uplink 
channel  for  broadcasting  away 
games.  This  satellite  service, 
which  now  spans  35  cities,  al¬ 
lowed  radio  stations  to  begin 
feeding  their  away  game  cover¬ 
age  via  satellite  to  regional  sta¬ 
tions  in  a  traveling  sports  team’s 
home  region. 

Today,  SCPC  networks  such  as 
IDB  Communications’  sendee  or 
National  Public  Radio’s  (NPR) 
digital  SCPC  network  allow'  indi¬ 


vidual  radio  stations  and  syndica¬ 
tors  to  uplink  programs  for  syndi¬ 
cation. 

Since  the  early  days  of  radio, 
radio  stations  have  formed  their 
own  regional  radio  networks  to 
augment  national  network  pro¬ 
gramming  with  local  and  region¬ 
al  programming.  There  are  now 
about  30  state  and  regional  radio 
networks,  most  of  which  use 
SCPC  satellite  transmission  to 
distribute  their  programming. 
Some  even  distribute  national 
network  programming  to  their 
members. 

No  more  one-stop  shopping 

Before  the  1984  divestiture  of 
AT&T,  it  was  easy  to  establish 
long-distance  audio  and  video 
transmissions  on  AT&T  land 
lines.  “There  was  one  number 
you  called,  and  there  was  just  one 
guy  who  could  arrange  connec¬ 
tions  between  LATAs  that  would 
get  you  across  the  country,” 
Hartz  says. 

After  the  AT&T  breakup,  he 
says,  “the  one-stop  shopping 
ease  of  AT&T  suddenly  went 
away  for  broadcasters,  and 
charges  escalated  dramatically 
once  these  lines  were  no  longer 
subsidized  by  more  profitable 
AT&T  operations.  Prices  for  land 
line  connections  went  up  500%  in 
some  cases.” 

Around  that  time,  the  TV  net¬ 
works  began  distributing  their 
programming  by  satellite.  Since 
then,  American  Broadcasting 
Companies,  Inc.  (ABC)  and  CBS, 
Inc.  have  used  C-band  satellites 
for  program  distribution,  and  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 
(NBC)  has  opted  for  the  recently 
opened  Ku  band  for  all  but  its 
Alaskan  and  Hawaiian  affiliates, 
which  are  outside  its  satellite’s 
footprint. 

.After  the  AT&T 

breakup,  Hartz  says, 
“the  one-stop 
shopping  ease  of 
AT&T  suddenly  went 
away  for 
broadcasters.” 

▲  ▲▲ 


The  three  largest  TV  broadcast 
networks  uplink  their  program¬ 
ming  from  network  hub  termi¬ 
nals  on  the  East  Coast  to  affiliates 
in  Eastern,  Central  and  Mountain 
time  zones,  and  from  hub  termi¬ 
nals  on  the  West  Coast  to  their  Pa¬ 
cific  time  zone  affiliates.  Each 
network  provides  an  additional, 
identical  network  feed  as  a  back¬ 
up. 

This  system  allows  the  net¬ 
works  to  vary  the  mix  of  pro¬ 
gramming  and  advertising  for  dif¬ 


ferent  regions  by  uplinking 
regionalized  versions  of  pro¬ 
grams  to  separate  transponders. 

NBC  affiliates  have  four  re¬ 
ceivers  on  two  Ku-band  satellite 
dishes:  One  receives  the  network 
feed;  the  second  receives  the 
backup  feed;  and  the  third  and 
fourth  receive  news,  advertising 
and  promotional  feeds.  When  not 
in  use  by  the  network,  the  fourth 
receiver  can  also  downlink  pro¬ 
grams  from  syndicators  on  other 
satellites  or  exchange  back-haul 
feeds  gathered  from  the  field  by 
affiliates’  mobile  uplinks. 


CBS  controls  its  distribution 
system  with  computers  that  com¬ 
municate  over  phone  lines  via 
modems.  NBC’s  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  is  run  by  a  satellite  news 
management  system  (SNMS). 
This  system  uses  band-edge  SCPC 
signals  to  control  affiliates’  re¬ 
ceivers  so  that  they  are  tuned  to 
various  transponders  at  the  cor¬ 
rect  times.  The  affiliates  send 
back  low-power  SCPC  signals 
from  their  earth  stations  to  allow 
polling  by  the  network’s  hub  ter¬ 
minal.  NBC  also  sends  data  to  its 
affiliates  over  the  SNMS. 

Mobile  dishes 

The  satellite  communications 
revolution  was  not  complete  until 
there  was  widespread  deploy¬ 
ment  of  mobile  dishes,  allowing 
satellite  nets  to  be  rapidly  and 
easily  extended  to  any  location. 

Because  Ku-band  satellites  op¬ 
erate  at  higher  power  levels  than 
C-band  satellites  and  at  a  fre¬ 
quency  range  that  is  not  subject 
to  interference  from  other  micro- 
wave  sources,  it  became  possible 
to  mount  satellite  dishes  on 
trucks,  known  as  satellite  news¬ 
gathering  (SNG)  vehicles.  This 
allowed  for  quick  establishment 
of  uplinks  from  virtually  any¬ 
where  in  the  world. 

In  1986,  the  three  largest 
broadcast  networks  created  SNG 
networks  for  their  affiliates  by  of¬ 
fering  to  reimburse  the  affiliates 
for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  SNG 
vehicles  and  to  coordinate  their 
satellite  transmissions.  As  of  last 
August,  122  commercial  TV  sta¬ 
tions  were  using  SNG  vehicles, 
which  cost  an  average  of 
$422,000,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broadcast¬ 
ers. 

GTE  Spacenet  Corp.  in  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Va.,  provides  Ku-band  sat¬ 
ellite  transponder  space  for  the 
SNG  feeds  of  all  the  major  net¬ 
works  except  NBC,  which  uses  the 
same  General  Electric  American 


Communications,  Inc.  (GE  Amer- 
icom)  Ku-band  satellites  that  dis¬ 
tribute  its  programming.  Much  of 
the  TV  networks’  SNG  back-haul 
traffic  passes  through  GTE’s  traf¬ 
fic  control  center  in  Reston,  Va., 
which  becomes  a  beehive  of  activ¬ 
ity  during  the  late  afternoon 
hours  preceding  the  evening 
newscasts. 

GTE  also  maintains  a  separate 
full-time  transponder  for  voice 
and  1 ,200  bit/sec  data  communi¬ 
cations  for  as  many  as  four  phone 
lines  in  each  SNG  vehicle.  It  uses 
SkySwitch  technology  provided 


by  SkyCom  Group  Limited  Part¬ 
nership,  SCPC  and  demand-as¬ 
signed  multiple  access  satellite 
technology  for  this  purpose. 

The  system  operates  like  a  cel¬ 
lular  phone,  allowing  users  to 
make  telephone  calls  from  SNG 
trucks  directly  to  any  other  satel¬ 
lite  receiver  that  is  pointed  at  the 
same  GTE  satellite.  It  also  lets 
calls  be  connected  to  the  public 
switched  phone  system  through  a 
private  branch  exchange  at  the 
hub. 

Producers  can  use  the  system 
to  supervise  news  crews,  coordi¬ 
nate  transmission  times  and  tran¬ 
sponder  assignments,  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  audio  channel  that 
allows  a  reporter  to  hear  the  com¬ 
ments  of  a  news  anchor  during 
live  feeds. 

NBC  uses  a  Harris  Corp.  band- 
edge,  SCPC  voice  communica¬ 
tions  package  for  its  SNG  vehi¬ 
cles.  This  means  that  voice 
communications  is  not  indepen¬ 
dent  of  video  feeds,  as  it  is  on 
GTE’s  SkySwitch  system.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  Harris  system  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  able  to  access 
any  satellite  for  transmissions 
and  can  be  used  by  the  network 
for  remote  control  of  SNG 
uplinks. 

Recently,  flyaway  Ku-band 
earth  stations,  small  enough  to  be 
carried  onto  an  airplane  in  pack¬ 
ing  cases,  have  become  available. 
IDB  Communications  has  provid¬ 
ed  promotional  broadcasts  for  ra¬ 
dio  stations  from  portable  earth 
stations  on  cruise  ships,  using 
special  equipment  to  track  a  sat¬ 
ellite  as  the  ship  moves. 

As  satellite  transmissions  re¬ 
placed  AT&T’s  long-distance  ser¬ 
vices  for  broadcasters,  the  carrier 
applied  for  and  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  permission  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  discontinue  its  domestic 
inter-local  access  and  transport 
area  services. 

Radio  networks  continue  to 


use  telephone  company  lines 
when  an  uplink  isn’t  available  or 
when  frequencies  at  special 
events  become  crowded.  Al¬ 
though  the  3-5-kHz  bandwidth  of 
a  single  phone  line  cannot  match 
the  quality  or  reliability  of  7-kHz 
satellite  audio  transmissions,  it  is 
still  possible  to  order  a  higher 
bandwidth,  equalized  circuit  for 
local  transmissions. 

As  broadcast  networks’  tele¬ 
communications  systems  have 
become  more  complex  and  so¬ 
phisticated,  their  bandwidth  ap¬ 
petite  for  back-hauls  and  distribu¬ 
tion  has  been  growing  rapidly. 
“We  find  ourselves  needing  T-l 
more  and  more,”  says  Robert 
Donnelly,  satellite  systems  direc¬ 
tor  for  Capital  Cities/ ABC  Radio 
Network,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

“In  addition  to  audio,”  he 
says,  “we  need  data  lines  from 
the  field  so  we  can  tie  into  our 
computer  system,  and  we  need 
telephone  tie  line  service  so  we 
can  connect  from  a  remote  site 
into  the  telephone  network  in  our 
New  York  plant.  Add  it  all  up,  and 
it  becomes  a  T-l.  So  we  started 
using  T-l  technology  with  the  sat¬ 
ellite  distribution  system.” 

For  major  news  events  at  re¬ 
mote  sites,  such  as  the  Olympics 
or  a  political  summit  meeting,  ra¬ 
dio  networks  may  order  15-kHz 
audio  channels.  These  require  a 
3 84 Kbit /sec  simplex  channel  for 
high-fidelity  sound;  7.5-kHz 
voice-quality  lines,  which  are  ad¬ 
equate  for  about  80%  to  90%  of 
the  field  work;  a  low-quality  au¬ 
dio  channel  for  voice  cuing;  9-6K 
bit/sec  synchronous  channels  for 
data;  and  voice-grade  duplex 
channels  for  switched  telephone 
service  or  private  lines. 

Computerized  news 

Broadcast  networks  operate  a 
variety  of  computer  networks.  In 
the  past,  they  have  tended  to  use 
MIS  department  mainframe-  or 
minicomputer-based  systems, 
with  remote  connection  by  dial¬ 
up  modems.  They  are  now  begin¬ 
ning  to  deploy  automated  news¬ 
room  systems  and  personal 
computer-  and  workstation- 
based  local  nets  as  well. 

The  most  common  automated 
newsroom  system  is  a  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  MicroVAX  II- 
based  system  made  by  Basys,  Inc. 
of  Mountain  View,  Calif.,  which 
runs  on  an  Ethernet.  Basys  sys¬ 
tems  are  used  to  integrate  news 
wire  services,  teleprompters, 
printers,  programming  distribu¬ 
tion  control  systems  and  auto¬ 
mated  tape-loading  devices  and 
cameras. 

Broadcast  networks  typically 
connect  their  Basys  systems  at 
headquarters  in  New  York  to  sev¬ 
eral  major  bureaus  (for  example, 
London,  Los  Angeles  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.)  via  a  9-6K  bit/sec 
baud  channel  on  a  T-l  line. 

In  the  high-volume  corridors 
that  run  between  major  cities  — 
where  audio,  video,  voice  and 
data  traffic  is  concentrated  —  ra¬ 
dio  and  TV  networks  and  other 
communications  providers  such 
( continued  on  page  36 ) 
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( continued  from  page  34 ) 
as  AT&T  and  IDB  Communica¬ 
tions  have  installed  a  network  of 
T-l  fiber  cables  to  interconnect 
broadcast  studios,  earth  stations 
and  other  businesses. 

In  many  cities,  Bell  operating 
companies  and  other  communi¬ 
cations  providers  maintain  net¬ 
works  of  local  fiber  loops  inter¬ 
connecting  switching  centers, 
teleports,  studios  and  sites  that 
frequently  host  remote  broad¬ 
casts. 

High-capacity  fiber-optic  lines 
offer  the  advantage  of  carrying 
higher  quality  signals  than  ana¬ 
log  circuits  and  are  not  as  vulner¬ 
able  to  terrestrial  and  atmospher¬ 
ic  interference.  T-l  lines  are 
often  backed  up  by  SCPC  satellite 
paths. 

The  bulk  of  the  radio  net¬ 
works’  fiber  capacity  is  used  for 
program  back-hauls  and  some 
distribution.  The  TV  networks  use 
45M  bit/sec  fiber  for  video  back¬ 
hauls  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  ( ABC  Nightline  is 
sent  from  Washington  to  New 
York  this  way.) 

IDB  Communications  recently 
established  the  first  full-time, 
digital  T-l  audio  links  to  London 
and  Moscow,  the  first  use  of  Inter¬ 
national  Telecommunications 
Satellite  Organization  Business 
Service  for  digital  audio  chan¬ 
nels.  The  company  plans  addi¬ 
tional  links  to  Western  Europe, 
Japan  and  Australia. 

DATS  right 

National  radio  networks'  T-l 
lines  are  also  connected  to  the 
digital  audio  transmission  system 
(DATS).  DATS  technology  was 
developed  by  Atlanta-based  Sci- 
entific-Atlanta,  Inc.  in  1982.  As 
the  national  radio  networks  con¬ 
verted  from  terrestrial  to  satellite 
transmissions,  all  but  NPR 
switched  from  SCPC  transmission 
to  DATS  for  distributing  pro¬ 
gramming  to  affiliated  stations. 
DATS’  15-kHz  stereo  audio  re¬ 
mains  the  state  of  the  art  in  audio 
transmission  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  replaced  in  the  near  future. 

“DATS  is  unquestionably  the 
most  reliable  1 5-kHz  audio  deliv¬ 
ery  available,”  says  Brian  Hei- 
merl,  vice-president  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  Westwood  One  Radio 
Networks,  Inc.  in  Culver  City, 
Calif. 

ABC  Radio  Network  operates  a 
data  network  on  DATS  using  a 
32M  bit/sec  data  channel.  It  can 
poll  and  address  individual  affili¬ 
ates,  and  it  is  used  to  send  infor¬ 
mation  that  can  be  entered  from 
the  network’s  Basys  newsroom 
computer  system.  NBC  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  install  a  less  sophisticated 
version  of  this  system  on  DATS. 

Generation  of  DATS  transmis¬ 
sions  is  expensive  and,  in  order  to 
be  economical,  requires  filling  a 
transponder  with  an  8.77M  bit/ 
sec  data  stream,  equivalent  to  20 
15-kHz  channels. 

For  this  reason,  the  major  ra¬ 
dio  networks  consolidated  all  of 
their  traffic  so  that  GE  Americom 
could  uplink  it  to  two  transpon¬ 
ders  on  its  Satcom  FIR  satellite 


from  a  single  DATS  hub  in  Vernon 
Valley,  N.J. 

There  was  no  other  DATS 
uplink  until  Westwood  One  fi¬ 
nanced  a  second  DATS  hub  in 
1984.  This  hub  was  built  and  op¬ 
erated  by  IDB  Communications 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Under  the  influence 

The  growth  of  IDB  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Westwood  One  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  influence  of  satel¬ 


lite  technology  on  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  industry.  Before  satellites 
were  available,  “setting  up  a 
wired  network  made  the  cost  of 
[market]  entry  too  high,”  says 
Warren  Vandeveer,  director  of 
operations  and  engineering  for 
the  NBC  radio  networks.  “Now 
satellites  have  really  made  it  so 
that  anyone  can  be  a  radio  net¬ 
work.” 

However,  even  with  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  West  Coast  DATS  earth 


station,  “it’s  a  little  inflexible  in 
that  you’ve  only  got  two  DATS 
uplink  points:  in  L.A.  and  New 
York,”  Heimerl  says.  “When  we 
have  to  do  major  remotes,  we 
have  to  hire  the  services  of  anoth¬ 
er  company  to  provide  the  trans¬ 
mission.” 

But  there  are  advantages  to 
centralization.  By  consolidating 
their  programming  on  one  satel¬ 
lite,  the  radio  networks  have  en¬ 
couraged  radio  stations  to  invest 


in  DATS-compatible  receivers  be¬ 
cause  they  can  downlink  feeds 
from  the  major  radio  networks 
without  re-aiming  their  dish. 
This,  in  turn,  encourages  syndi¬ 
cators  that  want  to  reach  these 
stations  to  put  their  program¬ 
ming  on  the  DATS  system. 

This  flexibility  is  important  to 
radio  stations  because,  at  a  cost 
of  $9,000  to  $15,000,  a  DATS 
earth  station  is  a  significant  in¬ 
vestment,  and  most  cannot  afford 
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to  purchase  more  than  one  dish 
to  receive  programming  from 
multiple  sources  on  different  sat¬ 
ellites.  “It  has  given  local  radio 
stations  a  lot  more  flexibility  in 
choosing  their  technology  be¬ 
cause  it’s  all  on  one  source,”  Hei- 
merl  says. 

DATS  also  allows  for  effective 
distribution,  Hartz  says.  “For 
$435,  you  can  transmit  one  hour 
of  stereo  programming  — 
uplinking  through  Satcom  FIR  to 


a  potential  universe  of  more  than 
5,000  radio  stations.  So  it’s  like 
saying  it  costs  less  than  $10  per 
station  to  get  a  stereo  program  to 
their  doorstep.” 

Although  5,000  to  6,000  of 
the  nearly  10,000  U.S.  radio  sta¬ 
tions  have  DATS  receivers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scientific-Atlanta, 
NPR  and  many  nonnetwork  sta¬ 
tions  and  radio  program  syndica¬ 
tors  continue  to  use  SCPC  trans¬ 
mission  or  to  distribute  tapes  and 
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compact  disks.  Noting  that 
Westwood  One  owns  a  compact 
disk  pressing  facility,  which  pro¬ 
duces  disks  for  distribution,  Hei- 
merl  says  that  one  of  his  biggest 
disappointments  in  this  business 
is  the  fact  that  many  station  own¬ 
ers  prefer  to  receive  a  disk  or 
tape,  rather  than  to  instruct  an 
engineer  to  stand  by  and  record 
programs  off  of  a  satellite  tran¬ 
sponder. 

“We  have  not  been  able  to 


wean  the  radio  community  away 
from  the  old  system  of  delivery, 
which  was  disk  or  tape,  and  onto  a 
clearly  better  audio  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  that  doesn’t  [have  to]  meet 
their  work  schedule,”  he  says. 

Heimerl  predicts  this  problem 
will  eventually  be  solved  by  radio 
station  satellite  retrieval  systems 
with  individually  addressable 
data  channels  that  allow  the  net¬ 
work  feed  to  operate  station  tape 
recorders  remotely. 
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You’re  looking  at  the  simplest,  smart¬ 
est  way  to  deliver  network  access  to  every 
computer  user  in  your  company 

Access/One.  A  data  communications 
system  that  slashes  the  cost  of  building  a  net¬ 
work,  by  taking  advantage  of  telephone  wir¬ 
ing-ana  then  slashes 
the  cost  of  maintaining 
that  network,  with  a 
unique  set  of  manage¬ 
ment  tools. 

To  begin  with, 

Access/One  lets  you  choose  more  different 
kinds  of  devices,  connected  in  more  kinds 
of  ways.  For  instance:  PCs,  Sun  worksta¬ 
tions  and  Macintoshes,  using  industry- 
standard  Ethernet  or  Token  Ring.  And 
IBM  3270  terminals  on  coaxial  cable.  Plus 
async  terminals  ranging  from  DEC  to  HP 
to  Tandem,  using  simple  RS-232  connec¬ 
tivity.  Minis  and  mainframes,  too.  Even 
printers,  modems,  and  muxes. 

All  on  a  single,  protocol-independent 
system,  operating  at  peak  performance 
over  ordinary  twisted-pair  phone  lines. 

Which  leads  to  another  big  advantage. 
The  fact  that  Access /One  lets  you  make 
moves,  adds,  and  changes  almost  instantly 
Right  at  the  punchdown  block.  Without 
expensive  new  cable  installation.  Without 
wire  clutter.  Without  costly  downtime. 

But  Access/One  also  gives  you  a  whole 
box  full  of  very  intelligent,  very  practical 
network  management  tools. 


Workstations 


Operational  tools  that  let  you  control 
your  network  remotely,  from  any  desk,  on 
any  floor,  in  any  city,  at  any  hour  of  the  day 
And  fault  management  tools  that  can 
automatically  pinpoint  trouble,  then  send 
out  alerts  ana  status  reports,  and  then  diag¬ 
nose  the  problem  and  recover  from  it. 

Without  ever  disturb¬ 
ing  your  users -or  even 
slowing  them  down. 

And  whats  more, 
Access/One  supports  all 
essential  backbones,  in¬ 
cluding  baseband,  broad¬ 
band,  and  fiber  optic.  Which 
produces  true  connectivity  Not 
just  between  departments,  but  between 
cities,  and  even  between  countries. 

In  short,  Access/One  gives  you  more 
choices.  So  you  have  more  ways  to  shape 
your  data  communications  system,  and 
more  ways  to  transform  it. 'I  QAA 
The  final  result:  Access/One  W  W" 

reduces  cost  of  ownership 
for  your  company.  While  it 
makes  life  easier  for  you.  /  S  s 

To  learn  more  about  20  2 
Access/One,  talk  to  your 
nearest  Ungermann-Bass  representative. 

You’ll  get  the  best  possible  case  for 
networking. 
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Santa  Clara,  C A  95052-8030.  (408)496-0111 
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In  recent  years,  the  radio  net¬ 
works  have  been  joined  by  Satel¬ 
lite  Music  Network,  Inc.  (SMN)  in 
Dallas  and  Transtar  Radio  Net¬ 
work  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  which 
use  satellite  SCPC  transmission 
to  deliver  a  variety  of  24-hour 
music  formats,  complete  with  an¬ 
nouncers  and  advertising.  Radio 
stations  can  reduce  their  pro¬ 
gramming  costs  by  simply  re¬ 
broadcasting  the  downlinked 
programming. 

Video  fiber  nets 

Although  radio  networks  have 
leapfrogged  ahead  of  TV' by  going 
to  digital  satellite  transmission, 
researchers  at  Bell  Communica¬ 
tions  Research,  Inc.  in  Morris¬ 
town,  N.J.,  are  planning  a  terres¬ 
trial,  digital,  video,  fiber  net. 

A  full-mesh  video  fiber  net¬ 
work  that  matches  the  flexibility 
of  satellite  star  networks  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive,  but  a 
fiber  network  based  on  a  much 
less  expensive  tree  configuration 
could  carry  much  of  the  routine 
network  traffic  between  broad¬ 
casters  and  affiliates.  One  or 
more  central  trunks  could  be  con¬ 
nected  to  branches  going  to  the 
networks’  eight  or  10  regional 
markets  since  the  networks  rare¬ 
ly  regionalize  programming  be¬ 
low  this  level. 

A  fiber  network  would  offer 
the  advantages  of  digital  commu¬ 
nications,  including  protection 
from  terrestrial  and  atmospheric 
interference,  and  would  be  easy 
to  expand  at  a  time  when  the 
parking  orbit  for  geosynchro¬ 
nous  communications  satellites 
is  becoming  crowded.  However, 
BELLCORE  must  first  overcome 
some  daunting  obstacles  to  the 
implementation  of  a  video  fiber 
network. 

Numerous  players  must  coop¬ 
erate,  including  broadcasters,  the 
seven  regional  telephone  compa¬ 
nies,  about  a  dozen  interex¬ 
change  carriers  and  numerous 
equipment  manufacturers.  Stan¬ 
dards  are  needed  so  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  will  be  compatible  through¬ 
out  the  U.S. 

Rather  than  return  to  the  era 
of  telephone  company-con¬ 
trolled  networks  for  distributing 
programming,  which  makes  dis¬ 
tribution  of  programs  to  a  specif¬ 
ic  region  rather  complicated, 
broadcasters  want  a  network  that 
their  engineers  can  control  with¬ 
out  intervention  by  the  BOCs  or 
interexchange  carriers. 

The  BOCs,  major  TV7  networks 
and  several  of  the  interexchange 
carriers  and  equipment  suppliers 
are  planning  a  nationwide  eight- 
city  trial  of  such  a  fiber  network. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  growing 
competition  between  telephone 
and  cable  TV  companies  to  see 
who  will  succeed  in  extending  a 
fiber  distribution  network  from 
broadcasters  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  service  providers  directly 
into  homes. 

Networking  the  networks  is 
becoming  an  increasingly  de¬ 
manding  task,  and  it  will  continue 
to  grow  in  scope  and  complexity 
as  technology  evolves.  □ 
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pretty  good-sized  nightmare,  with  inven¬ 
tory  that  changes  once  a  week  hack  there,” 
Gamel  says.  “This  is  such  a  mobile  compa¬ 
ny  that  even  the  sales  groups  have  an  awful 
lot  of  transition.  So  it’s  not  only  the  news¬ 
room  that’s  always  on  the  move.  There’s 
constant  move  and  shuffle  in  the  building. 

“And  we  just  added  a  whole  new  net¬ 
work  last  year  [Turner  Network  Televi¬ 
sion]  that’s  taking  off  pretty  good  and  our 
support  for  them  is  jumping  up,”  he  con¬ 
tinues.  “So  it’s  an  architecture  that  we 
bought  into  and  are  now  utilizing  to  the  ful¬ 
lest.” 

While  every  possible  aspect  of  the  new 
architecture  was  planned  before  the  move, 
events  dictated  that  some  had  to  change. 
“A  lot  of  what  had  been  planned  initially 
was  changed  in  the  transition  and  devel¬ 
oped  internally,”  Gamel  explains.  “Gina’s 
folks  had  installed  ISN  [in  the  old  building 
for  mainframe  and  non-news  system  sup¬ 
port],  but  once  they  started  surveying  the 
site  here,  they  decided  pretty  much  to 
build  their  own  architecture  to  distribute 
the  newsroom  computer  system.” 

According  to  Gershon,  a  lack  of  redun¬ 
dancy  in  the  ISN  dictated  the  in-house  net¬ 
work  development.  “So,  late  in  the  game, 
we  had  to  do  something  else,”  she  says. 
“We  already  had  the  fiber  around.”  The 
department  developed  a  distributed,  re- 
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dundant  in-house  network  using  fiber-op¬ 
tic  multiplexers.  The  fiber  runs  are  com¬ 
plemented  by  twisted-pair  wiring  on  each 
floor. 

“In  the  old  building,  we  only  had  a  total 
of  three  floors  to  worry  about,”  Gershon 
explains.  “In  this  building,  HNN  is  on  the 
third  floor,  the  master  control  areas  are  on 
the  fourth  floor,  CNN  is  on  the  fifth  floor, 
and  feature  units  are  on  the  seventh  floor. 
We’d  never  had  to  deal  with  floor  technol¬ 
ogy  before. 

“We  put  a  fiber-optic  run  to  each  floor, 
and  a  fiber  multiplexer  [on  each  floor],” 
she  says.  “From  there,  it’s  twisted  pair 
from  the  phone  closet  to  whatever  termi¬ 
nals  are  on  that  floor.” 

“The  fiber  carries  the  ISN,”  Gamel  says. 
‘We’ve  got  fiber  in  the  floor  everywhere, 
waiting  for  applications.  It  was  cheaper  to 
put  it  all  in  at  once.” 

When  a  new  user  moves  into  the  build¬ 
ing  or  an  existing  user  moves,  Gershon  lo¬ 
cates  the  ISN  concentrator  or  newsroom 
system  multiplexer  nearest  to  the  person 
and  connects  them  into  the  system  that 
way.  The  concentrators  allow  connect  dis¬ 
tances  of  up  to  two  floors  apart,  she  says. 
It’s  all  part  of  planning  to  control  the  ex¬ 
plosions. 

“We  know'  now  what  growth  goes  on  in 
this  company,”  Gershon  says.  “There’s  ex¬ 


pansion  room  for  quite  some  time  built  in. 
This  building  was  wired  for  growth.” 

The  mainframe  cometh 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  growth  plan  to 
be  tested.  TBS  had  purchased  the  assets  of 
the  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  (MGM)  film 
studios  in  1986,  including  an  IBM  3081 
mainframe  used  for  administrative  func¬ 
tions  and  tracking  the  extensive  MGM  film 
library.  As  Gamel  recalls,  news  that  the  de¬ 
partment  would  be  supporting  mainframe 
operations  came  suddenly. 

“At  the  time  of  the  MGM  acquisition,  no 
one  bothered  to  mention  that  there  was  a 
mainframe  out  there,”  Gamel  remembers. 
“In  fact,  when  I  went  out  to  look  at  their 
phone  system,  it  was  kind  of  an  after¬ 
thought  for  me  to  go  meet  with  the  main¬ 
frame  people.  They  said,  ‘They’ve  got  a 


data  shop  over  there  —  you  ought  to  see 
what  they’re  doing.’  We  walked  in  and 
said,  ‘Jesus,  look  at  these  big  boxes.’  ” 

Initially,  the  mainframe  stayed  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  in  1987,  management  decid¬ 
ed  to  move  it  to  Atlanta. 

“It  took  us  about  six  months  to  recover 
from  the  move  [into  CNN  Center],  then  we 
had  to  deal  with  how  we  were  going  to  get 
the  mainframe  environment  moved  in,” 
Gershon  says.  “We  had  to  completely  ren¬ 
ovate  the  computer  room  that  we  had  just 
moved  into.  That  room  was  not  specced  for 
a  mainframe.” 

Once  moved  in,  it  became  necessary  to 
fit  the  mainframe  transparently  into  the 
overall  connectivity  plan  as  well  as  to  keep 
the  mainframe  linked  with  its  former  base 
on  the  West  Coast.  That  task  fell  to  Jody 
Johnson,  the  data  networking  coordinator. 


“We’re  on  a  backbone  network  of  two 
56K  [bit/sec]  lines  from  L.A.  to  [Atlanta],” 
Johnson  explains.  “We’re  running  through 
two  major  nodes  of  the  AT&T  ISN  —  one 
here  and  one  in  L.A.  —  and  that  gives  us  a 
lot  of  flexibility  and  capability  in  areas  we 
wouldn’t  otherwise  have.”  The  in-house 
mainframe  network  uses  AT&T  network 
architecture  with  6,500  controllers,  coaxi¬ 
ally  attached  to  the  computer. 

“We  have  all  kinds  of  terminals,  Irmas, 
everything,”  he  says.  “We  use  DCA,  At- 
tachmate  [Corp.]  and  Quadram  [Corp.] 
boards  in  the  PCs  and  terminals;  we’re 
moving  toward  standardizing  on  the  At- 
tachmate. 

“We  have  such  a  hybrid  environment; 
it’s  one  of  the  most  exciting  networks  you 
could  ever  imagine,”  Johnson  continues. 
“We  have  about  700  PCs,  a  good  50%  of 
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which  are  Apple.  We’re  running  them  all 
across  the  ISN. 

“The  Apples  are  being  tied  together 
with  Solana  [Electronics]  and  Farallon 
[Computing]  products,  as  is  typical  with 
the  LocalTalk  environment,”  he  says.  “We 
are  connecting  those  through  the  ISN  and 
are  going  to  look  at  Ethernet  soon  for  the 
Apples.  The  PCs  are  not  on  the  ISN  yet.  We 
also  have  several  Novell  and  Starlan  net¬ 
works  in  the  building.” 

With  such  a  mix  of  computers,  termi¬ 
nals  and  architectures,  how  is  everything 
made  transparent  to  the  users? 

“Smoke  and  mirrors,”  jokes  Gamel. 

“Scotch  tape  and  bubble  gum,”  John¬ 
son  echoes.  Actually,  he  credits  extensive 
in-house  testing  with  making  things  work. 
“We  try  to  test  something  in  [the  MlS/tele- 
communications  area]  before  we  bring  it 


out  [to  the  newsroom  or  other  opera-  View,  we’ll  put  it  in,”  he  states, 
tions],”  he  says. 

While  admitting  that  the  network  is  get-  Plans  for  the  future 
ting  complex,  Johnson  says  the  company  Corporate  expansion  is  once  again  fore- 
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'ur  biggest  job  is  translating  the  technologies  out 
there  back  to  the  business  part  of  the  company.” 
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doesn’t  need  a  full-blown  network  man-  ing  the  department  to  reevaluate  its  plans, 
agement  system  yet.  “From  a  network  including  proposals  for  disaster  recovery, 
management  standpoint,  when  we  feel  we  “We’re  in  the  throes  of  a  network 
need  the  sort  of  capability  of  [IBM’s]  Net-  study,”  Gamel  says.  Among  the  issues  un- 


An  expanding  communications 
network  can  bury  you  in  day  to  day 
debugging.  And  that  means  the  time 
set  aside  for  planning  becomes  the 
time  used  to  catch  up.  That’s  why  GTE 
Spacenet  designed  Skystar®  Data  Network 
Services  to  meet  your  specific  needs,  and  meet 
them  faster  and  more  economically  than  your 
present  system. 

Skystar  Network  Services  gives  you  total 
on-premise  network  control.  You  can  monitor 
network  status,  diagnose  and  troubleshoot 
remotely.  You  can  even  dynamically  download 
protocol  modules,  configurations,  changes  and 
updates  to  all  sites.  You  also  get  simultaneous 
access  to  a  variety  of  protocols  including  SNA/ 
SDLC,  3270  BSC,  2780/3780  BSC,  X25,  ASYNC 
and  Burroughs  Poll  Select. 

With  die  efficiency  and  flexibility  of 
Skystar  Network  Services  you  may  even  see 
somethingyou  haven’t  seen  in  awhile,  your 
desktop.  . 


For  information,  call  1-800-535-5375. 


der  advisement  are  migrating  the  field 
network  to  T-l  and  the  burgeoning  traffic 
on  their  Eastern  Corridor  network  be¬ 
tween  Atlanta,  Washington  and  New  York. 
Gamel  adds  that  the  West  Coast  operations 
are  starting  to  reach  critical  mass  as  well. 

“The  [expanding]  sales  operation  out 
there,  along  with  Turner  Entertainment, 
are  starting  to  make  us  look  at  options,  ’  ’  he 
says.  “We’re  getting  near  to  making  some 
new  and,  I  hope,  wonderful  decisions  on 
economies  of  service  and  dollars  regard¬ 
ing  the  two  big  [56K  bit/sec]  pipes  we  have 
running  out  there.  It  ain’t  cheap. 

“Because  of  the  newsroom  operation, 
any  bundling  of  services  has  to  have  some 
demonstrable  redundancy,”  he  adds.  “We 
live  and  die  by  that  newsroom  computer 
system.” 

For  this  reason,  the  department  is 
closely  examining  disaster  recovery  plans. 
Among  the  unique  concerns  to  deal  with  is 
a  train  that  runs  under  the  CNN  Center. 

“We  have  to  guess  what  might  happen 
to  the  building  and  the  system  if  something 
happens  to  the  train  down  there,”  Gershon 
says. 

Gamel  and  the  others  are  working  to 
compare  their  current  needs  and  capabili¬ 
ties  with  what  will  be  necessary  to  keep  ev¬ 
erything  running  with  the  least  amount  of 
fuss  and  money. 

“We  say,  ‘What  can  we  do  with  what  we 
have  now?  How  can  we  bring  up  the  critical 
areas?’  That  was  flagged  early  in  the  game: 
a  kind  of  primitive  use-what-we-got  plan,” 
Gamel  says. 

“We  investigate  it,  tell  the  company 
what  it  costs,  and  they  decide  the  kind  of 
insurance  they  want  to  buy,”  he  adds. 

Gamel  and  Gershon  agree  that  the 
greatest  challenge  facing  the  company  is 
planning  for  future  technologies. 

“Our  biggest  job  is  translating  the  tech¬ 
nologies  out  there  back  to  the  business 
part  of  the  company,”  Gamel  explains. 
“We’ve  got  to  keep  everything  rolling  on 
the  telecom  side,  and  at  the  same  time, 
look  down  the  road  and  see  what’s  coming. 
And  it’s  coming  like  lightning.”  □ 


Letters 

continued  from  page  25 

agement,  marketing  and  political  failure, 
not  an  engineering  shortcoming. 

For  example:  Remember,  Ampex  Corp. 
engineers  developed  great  audio  and  video 
recording  equipment,  only  to  have  Ampex 
marketers  fail  to  exploit  them  and  Ampex 
management  license  these  “patented” 
products  for  a  fraction  of  their  true  value. 

Remember,  GE  and  RCA  Corp.  had  the 
world  portable  radio  market  70%  locked 
up,  and  in  trying  to  protect  their  vacuum 
tube  business  let  the  Japanese  transistorize 
portable  radios  and  then  stood  by  while  the 
Japanese  captured  this  vast  worldwide 
market.  GE  and  RCA  lost  their  portable  ra¬ 
dio  and  tube  business  in  the  process. 

There  are  hundreds  more  examples. 
U.S.  managers,  marketers  and  politicians 
have  pushed  the  U.S.  economy  into  its  cur¬ 
rent  morass  with  plenty  of  help  from  all  of 
us  stupid  consumers  who  don’t  know 
which  side  our  economic  bread  is  buttered 
on. 

We  will  only  regain  our  former  preemi¬ 
nence  by  realizing  our  true  self-interests, 
formulating  a  strategy  and  working  hard 
together  as  a  team.  Calling  names  or  plac¬ 
ing  blame  won’t  get  the  job  done. 

Daniel  McDevitt 
President 
Progress  Engineering 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Users  see  loopholes  for 
AT&T  in  Tariff  12  ruling 

Hundreds  of  Tariff  12  plans  may  be  possible. 


Token-Ring  Net 
not  just  for  PCs 

continued  from  page  1 
Computers  and  other  worksta¬ 
tions.  The  local  nets  will  each  be 
linked  to  two  larger  campus  to¬ 
ken  rings  via  separate  gateways, 
thus  providing  redundant  data 
paths.  Each  pair  of  campus  token 
rings  will  connect  the  nets  in 
about  four  buildings.  Finally,  two 
backbone  token  rings  tie  all  the 
campus  token  rings  together. 

Hanging  off  each  pair  of  cam¬ 
pus  token  rings  is  another  net 
dedicated  to  IBM  3174  cluster 
controllers,  to  which  various 
3270-type  devices  are  hard¬ 
wired. 

Some  campus  token  rings  are 
also  linked  to  separate  nets  dedi¬ 
cated  to  front-end  processors, 
which  are,  in  turn,  channel-at¬ 
tached  to  mainframes. 

IBM’s  Token-Ring  Interface 
Couplers  (TIC)  are  used  to  link 
the  front-end  processors  to  the 
networks.  Thus,  devices  such  as 
cluster  controllers  or  local  To¬ 
ken-Ring  Networks  are  linked  to 
the  front-end  processors  at  4M 
bit/sec,  rather  than  typical  line 
speeds  of  19-2K  or  56K  bit/sec. 

“It’s  improved  the  perfor¬ 
mance  tremendously  in  terms  of 
providing  local-like  response 
time  to  any  host  in  the  complex,” 
Campbell  said. 

Besides  saving  money  by  elim¬ 
inating  the  need  for  leased  lines 
on  the  campus,  the  Token-Ring 
Networks  decrease  user  depen¬ 
dence  on  a  single  mainframe. 

With  the  Token-Ring  configu¬ 
ration,  IBM’s  Network  Control 
Program  (NCP)  running  on  each 
front-end  processor  handles  net¬ 
work  routing,  as  opposed  to 
VTAM  on  the  mainframe,  Camp¬ 
bell  said. 

Response  time  is  improved 
since  data  does  not  have  to  be 
routed  through  the  mainframe, 
and  NCP  routing  eliminates  the 
possibility  that  every  user  at¬ 
tached  to  a  mainframe  will  be 
idled  if  that  mainframe  should  go 
down,  Campbell  said. 

‘‘It’s  also  helped  in  terms  of 
moves  and  change  manage¬ 
ment,”  Campbell  said  of  the  To¬ 
ken-Ring  topology.  ‘‘The  [users] 
can  move  their  terminals,  plug 
them  in  and  start  working  with¬ 
out  having  to  get  [system  admin¬ 


istrators]  involved  to  make  a  lot 
of  changes.” 

Another  advocate 

Conoco,  Inc.  has  realized 
some  of  the  same  benefits  at  sites 
in  Houston  and  Ponca  City,  Okla. 

Conoco  installed  a  fiber-based 
4M  bit/sec  IBM  Token-Ring  Net¬ 
work  to  link  19  other  departmen¬ 
tal  personal  computer  token 
rings  at  its  1 6-building  campus  in 
Houston,  said  Don  Keller,  data 
network  coordinator  with  Cono- 
co’s  telecommunications  divi¬ 
sion. 

The  backbone  also  supports 
34  IBM  3174  cluster  controllers, 
which  are  linked  at  4M  bit/sec  via 
a  TIC  to  an  IBM  3725  front-end 
processor.  The  front  end,  in  turn, 
is  channel-attached  to  a  4381 
mainframe,  Keller  said. 

The  configuration  supports 
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_L  he  Token-Ring 
Networks  decrease  user 
dependence  on  a  single 
mainframe. 
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mainframe  links  for  about  800 
3270-type  terminals  and  1,200 
personal  computers,  he  said.  A 
similar  configuration  with  57 
3174s  exists  in  Pbnca  City. 

Benchmark  tests 

To  see  just  what  difference  the 
4M  bit/sec  backbone  made,  Co¬ 
noco  conducted  benchmark  tests 
of  different  configurations  by 
transferring  a  file  back  and  forth 
between  a  Personal  System/2 
Model  60  and  a  mainframe,  said 
Brent  Link,  a  network  systems 
programmer  for  the  company. 

With  the  workstation  linked  to 
a  3174,  which  was  connected  via 
a  19-2K  bit/sec  line  to  the  front- 
end  processor,  the  average 
throughput  was  900  byte/sec, 
Link  said. 

With  the  cluster  controller  on 
the  fiber  backbone,  throughput 
jumped  to  3,100  byte/sec,  he 
said. 

The  Token-Ring  backbone 
also  makes  for  a  more  homoge¬ 


neous  network  by  providing  a  sin¬ 
gle  transport  mechanism  for  the 
personal  computer  local  net¬ 
works  and  3270-type  data  traffic, 
Keller  said. 

According  to  Jeff  Masters,  data 
network  coordinator  of  telecom¬ 
munications  in  Pbnca  City,  the 
single  network  topology  also 
simplified  support. 

“It  simplifies  support  from  a 
standpoint  of  not  having  to  sup¬ 
port  every  type  of  topology  that 
an  operating  department  or  a  ser¬ 
vice  department  might  choose  on 
its  own,”  Masters  said. 

Token-Ring  also  simplifies 
wiring  schemes  when  personal 
computer-based  local  networks 
have  to  be  outfitted  for  main¬ 
frame  access. 

Cheryl  Currid,  manager  of  ap¬ 
plied  information  technology  at 
Coca-Cola  Foods  in  Houston, 
once  used  coaxial  cable  adapter 
boards  to  give  personal  comput¬ 
ers  mainframe  access.  Those 
boards  have  been  replaced  by  TIC 
connections  from  Token-Ring 
Nets  to  a  front-end  processor. 

She  said  the  TICs  provide  the 
same  response  time  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  personal  computer  users 
while  eliminating  all  the  cables 
associated  with  coaxial  adapter 
boards. 

Currid  said  Coca-Cola  sup¬ 
ports  hundreds  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  on  four  primary  networks 
—  each  of  which  have  4M  bit/sec 
access  to  the  company’s  3725 
front-end  processor  —  plus  11 
secondary  networks  with  bridges 
to  the  four  primaries. 

The  personal  computers  that 
need  mainframe  access  most  of¬ 
ten  are  on  Token-Rings  attached 
to  the  front  end  via  a  TIC,  Currid 
said.  Users  requiring  less  main¬ 
frame  access  get  their  data  routed 
through  a  gateway  Personal  Sys¬ 
tem/2,  which  is  attached  to  the 
front  end  via  a  TIC. 

The  difference  in  response 
time  between  the  two  methods  is 
almost  imperceptible,  except 
when  conducting  file  transfers  or 
when  the  gateway  is  overloaded, 
she  said.  However,  devices  on  the 
gateway-attached  net  do  not  have 
to  be  configured  as  PU  Type  2  de¬ 
vices,  unlike  those  that  are  on  the 
Token-Ring  that  is  directly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  front  end.  The  gate¬ 
way  method  thus  puts  less  burden 
on  the  front-end  processor.  □ 


By  Anita  Taff 

Washington  Bureau  Chief 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  The 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  last  week  released  the 
full  text  of  its  AT&T  Tariff  1 2  or¬ 
der,  prompting  harsh  criticism 
from  opponents  who  say  the  rul¬ 
ing  doesn’t  go  far  enough  in  pro¬ 
tecting  users  from  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

One  opponent  said  the  FCC 
ruling  paves  the  way  for  AT&T  to 
file  hundreds  of  new  Tariff  12 
plans. 

In  a  ruling  issued  earlier  this 
month,  the  FCC  endorsed  the 
concept  of  customized  network 
packages  but  rejected  AT&T’s 
current  Tariff  12  arrangements 
as  unlawful  because  they  contain 
provisions  that  make  it  difficult 
for  other  users  to  enter  into  simi¬ 
lar  network  deals  (“FCC  ruling 
paves  way  for  broader  use  of  Tar¬ 
iff  12,”  NW,  April  17). 

AT&T  will  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  providing  service  to  its  five 
commercial  Tariff  12  customers 
—  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  Amer¬ 
ican  Express  Co.,  E.I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co. 
and  General  Electric  Co.  —  while 
it  revises  the  tariff  according  to 
FCC  guidelines. 

The  Independent  Data  Com¬ 
munications  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation  (IDCMA)  last  week  called 
the  FCC’s  ruling  a  dangerous 
precedent.  In  the  past,  IDCMA 
has  expressed  concern  about 
whether  systems  integrators 
would  be  permitted  to  purchase 
Tariff  1 2  arrangements  for  use  in 
designing  corporate  networks. 

Herb  Marks,  legal  counsel  for 
IDCMA,  said  the  FCC  ruling  does 
not  ensure  that  customers  of  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  will  get  the  same 
prices  as  large  firms  buying  ser¬ 
vice  directly  from  AT&T.  “This 
decision  does  nothing  to  remove 
the  discrimination  that  is  already 
in  place  and  encourages  AT&T  to 
file  dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
new  Tariff  12  options,”  he  said. 

A  top  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  official  also  expressed  con¬ 


cern  that  the  FCC  order  fails  to  re¬ 
solve  the  question  of  discrimina¬ 
tory  pricing  but  said  he  doubts  it 
will  lead  to  an  avalanche  of  new 
Tariff  1 2  filings. 

MCI  has  indicated  in  filings 
with  the  FCC  that  the  main  reason 
users  make  Tariff  1 2  deals  is  to 
take  advantage  of  deep  discounts, 
prices  that  may  not  cover  AT&T’s 
costs  of  providing  service. 

Dan  Kelley,  director  of  regula¬ 
tory  policy  for  MCI,  said  AT&T 
will  now  have  less  opportunity  to 
price  below  cost  because  the  FCC 
mandated  that  similar  deals  be 
made  available  to  others.  “They 
are  going  to  have  to  be  more  care¬ 
ful  with  their  pricing,”  he  said. 

In  its  ruling,  the  FCC  coun¬ 
tered  criticism  that  key  issues 
surrounding  Tariff  12  were  left 
unresolved.  The  agency  said  that 
because  the  tariff  was  found  un¬ 
lawful  due  to  its  restrictive  geo¬ 
graphic  provisions,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  address  other  concerns. 

But  critics  said  the  ruling’s 
guidelines  on  Tariff  1 2  revisions 
are  so  vague,  they  fail  to  ensure 
that  all  customers  will  be  treated 
equally. 

The  FCC  said  it  will  reject  any 
tariff  package  that  includes  re¬ 
strictions  limiting  service  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  customer.  The  commission 
gave  guidelines  on  criteria  it  will 
use  to  decide  whether  provisions 
are  too  restrictive,  including  such 
factors  as  traffic  volume,  length 
of  service  arrangement,  package 
prices  and  mix  of  services. 

However,  the  FCC  did  not  indi¬ 
cate  exactly  how  the  criteria 
would  be  applied.  It  also  said  that 
some  types  of  restrictions,  such 
as  the  number  of  switch  ports  or 
variations  in  mileage  bands, 
would  not  necessarily  make  a  tar¬ 
iff  unlawful. 

Several  Tariff  12  opponents, 
including  MCI,  said  they  will  seek 
further  clarification  of  how  the 
FCC  will  handle  the  refiled  Tariff 
1 2.  However,  attorneys  here  said 
it  may  be  difficult  to  appeal  the 
FCC’s  decision  since  the  agency 
technically  rejected  the  tariff.  □ 
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ICA  to  host  ISDN  application  showcase 

continued  from  page  2 


Exhibit  Liaison  Committee,  the  group  that 
worked  with  Southwestern  Bell  to  set  up 
the  demonstration. 

The  two  existing  Southwestern  Bell 
Telephone  central  office  switches  that  will 
be  used  in  the  demonstration  are  an  AT&T 
5ESS  and  a  Siemens  Public  Switching  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  EWSD.  AT&T  will  run  fibers 
from  its  switch  to  a  remote  module  on  the 
show  floor.  Siemens  will  do  the  same  with 
twisted-pair  wire.  The  third  switch,  a 
Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  DMS-100,  will  be 
located  in  a  truck  outside  the  Dallas  Con¬ 
vention  Center.  The  fourth  switch,  an  NEC 
Corp.  NEAX  6lE  adjunct,  will  be  installed 
on  the  show  floor. 

The  four  switches  are  linked  to  a  Tel- 
labs,  Inc.  532  T-Carrier  Cross-connect  Sys¬ 
tem  (TCS)  that  enables  calls  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  stations  hooked  to  any  of  the 
central  office  switches  using  a  minimum  of 
intermachine  trunks.  “If  we  didn’t  use  the 
Tellabs  system,  each  switch  would  have 
needed  at  least  one  trunk  to  every  other 
switch  in  the  demonstration,”  King  said. 

Terminals  are  linked  over  a  Basic  Rate 
Interface  line  to  the  four  central  office 
switches.  Terminal  users  can  access  host 
computers  over  Southwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone’s  MicroNet  II  packet  network  ser¬ 
vice  via  a  packet  engine  installed  on  the 
show  floor,  King  said. 

The  Basic  Rate  Interface  lines  will  sup¬ 
port  two  64K  bit/sec  B  channels,  which 
carry  digitized  voice  and  data  traffic,  and  a 
16K  bit/sec  D  channel  for  signaling.  The 
Primary  Rate  Interface  lines  will  support 
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23  64K  bit/sec  D  channels  and  a  64K  bit/ 
sec  D  signaling  channel. 

The  majority  of  the  ISDN  applications 
will  use  Basic  Rate  Interface  lines.  Among 
the  applications  to  be  exhibited  are: 

■  AT&T  —  Computer-Integrated  Manu¬ 
facturing,  showing  how  a  user  in  a  corpo¬ 
rate  office  and  a  plant  floor  manager  at  a 
remote  factory  can  use  an  ISDN  Basic  Rate 
Interface  line  to  simultaneously  discuss 
and  view  part  product  designs. 

■  Codex  Corp.  —  Network  Backup  and 
Peakload  Support  Via  ISDN,  demonstrat¬ 
ing  how  a  B  channel  on  a  Basic  Rate  Inter¬ 
face  line  can  be  used  to  back  up  a  private 
line  that  is  knocked  out  of  service  or  to  car¬ 
ry  overflow  traffic  during  peak  periods. 

■  IBM  —  ISDN  Data  Applications  and  Net¬ 
work  Management,  showing  how  an  IBM 
NetView/PC  with  an  IBM  7820  Terminal 
Adapter  can  manage  multiple  synchro¬ 
nous  devices  (with  7820  Terminal  Adapt¬ 
ers)  such  as  computers,  workstations  and 
controllers  over  a  Basic  Rate  Interface 
line.  Network  management  capabilities 
provided  will  include  remote  configura¬ 
tion  of  all  7820s  in  a  network,  remote  di¬ 
agnostics  and  software  maintenance. 

■  Microcom,  Inc.  —  ISDN  LAN  Bridging, 
demonstrating  how  two  remote  local  nets 
equipped  with  a  bridge  can  be  linked  over  a 
Basic  Rate  Interface  line. 

■  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  —  Incoming 


Call  Management.  In  this  application, 
automatic  number  identification  will  be 
used  with  a  data  base  lookup  capability  to 
speed  call  processing  by  retrieving  caller 
data  files  for  agents. 

Other  ISDN  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment  suppliers  include:  Fujitsu  America, 
Inc.,  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc., 
Newbridge  Networks,  Inc.,  PicturTel 
Corp.,  Teleos  Communications,  Inc.  and 
Wang  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Ten  ISDN  equipment  vendors,  includ¬ 
ing  Tekelec,  Inc.,  Idacom  Electronics  Ltd., 
Digilog,  Inc.,  Atlantic  Research  Corp.’s 
Teleproducts  Division,  and  Harris  Corp.’s 
Dracon  Division  will  peddle  their  wares 
from  booths  near  the  demonstration.  □ 
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Voice,  Data 
&  Video  Solutions 


SHOWCASE 


YOU  KNOW  WHAT  IT  IS. 
NOW  SEE  WHAT  IT  CAN  DO. 

On  May  2-4  a  multivendor 
Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  goes  on  line  in  Dallas 
during  the  42nd  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  and  Exposition  of  the 
International  Communications 
Association. 

It's  called  the  "ISDN  Showcase," 
the  largest  showcase  of  ISDN 
Applications  ever  assembled. 
See  packet  switched  and  circuit 
switched  video  and  data  inter¬ 
working  of  four  ISDN  switches, 
integrated  voice  and  data 
workstations,  video  confer¬ 
encing,  computer-to-computer 
file  transfer,  wideband  audio 
transmission  and  more. 

It's  more  than  just  another 
limited  access  ISDN  "demo!' 
ICA  went  to  the  carriers  -  like 
the  showcase  co-sponsor 
Southwestern  Bell  telephone  - 
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the  switch  makers  -  like  AT&T, 
Siemens,  NEC  and  Northern 
Telecom  -  and  scores  of  equip¬ 
ment  providers.  We  said: 

"Show  us  REAL  ISDN  applica¬ 
tions!'  And  because  we  are 
7 00  of  the  world's  biggest 
buyers  of  telecommunications 
equipment  and  services,  they 
said ...  "okay." 

You're  invited  to  "see  what  it 
can  do"...  at  last,  in  the  Dallas 
Convention  Center,  May  2-4. 
While  you're  there,  see  ICA's 
Exposition  -  now  in  its  25th  year 
-  featuring  300  telecommunica¬ 
tions  suppliers.  Attend  some 
technical  sessions.  Subjects 
range  from  fiber  optic  tech¬ 
nology  and  burgeoning  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  international 


telecommunications  to  the 
impact  of  widespread  availa¬ 
bility  of  ISDN  architecture.  It's 
all  there  waiting  for  you  for  just 
$25.00  admission  at  the  door 
Let  ICA  and  Southwestern  Bell 
show  you  what  ISDN  can 
really  do! 


For  more  information 
on  how  you  can  attend,  call 

1-800-ICA-INFO 

or  write,  ICA  Exposition 
12750  Merit  Drive,  Suite  710,  LB-89 
Dallas,  Texas  75251-1240 
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Westinghouse  offers  net  consulting 
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ity  transport,”  he  said. 

According  to  Rosenzweig  and  David  Ed¬ 
ison,  executive  vice-president  of  commu¬ 
nications  systems  at  Westinghouse  Com¬ 
munications,  Westinghouse  Electric  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  new  communi¬ 
cations  services  and  now  wants  to  parlay 
that  expertise  into  a  growth  business  for 
the  company. 

Edison  said  Westinghouse  Electric  built 
one  of  the  first  tandem  voice  networks  in 
the  U.S.,  created  the  first  computer-con- 


Westinghouse  Communications’  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  divided  primarily  into  two  ar¬ 
eas:  consulting  and  sales  of  services  pro¬ 
vided  over  its  internal  network.  Employees 
will  help  users  assess  their  networks,  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  to  expand  or  add  new  capabili¬ 
ties,  and  either  help  customers  create  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  sent  to  carriers  or  directly 
procure  services  and  equipment  for  those 
customers,  Rosenzweig  said. 

The  division  will  propose  its  own  net¬ 
work  services  as  an  option  to  fulfill  cus- 
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trolled  worldwide  message-switching  sys¬ 
tem  and  was  the  first  to  employ  T-l  tech¬ 
nology  on  a  large  scale.  “We’ve  listened  to 
the  users,”  Rosenzweig  said.  Users  are 
looking  for  someone  that  can  offer  an  inte¬ 
grated  solution  for  communications  ser¬ 
vices  across  the  board,  he  said. 

Westinghouse  Communications’  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  targeted  primarily  at  Fortune 
1000  and  other  midsize  and  large  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  intensive  communications 
needs  but  lack  the  resources  to  develop  a 
large  internal  telecommunications  staff. 


tomer  needs,  but  it  will  also  help  users  pur¬ 
chase  services  from  other  carriers,  he  said. 

The  main  benefit  to  customers  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  obtain  sophisticated  services 
on  a  flexible  basis  without  any  investment 
in  facilities,  said  James  Sobczak,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  of  sales  and  marketing  at  Westing¬ 
house  Communications.  “We’re  offering 
users  the  same  kind  of  capabilities,  the 
same  sophistication  that’s  available  to  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  the  Westinghouse  divisions,”  he 
said. 

Westinghouse  Electric’s  backbone  net¬ 
work  currently  consists  of  120  T-l  lines, 
10  nodes  with  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.’s 
DMS-250  tandem  voice  switches  and  virtu¬ 
al  net  services  from  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 

In  order  to  update  the  network  and  add 
capacity  for  new  customers,  Westinghouse 
asked  carriers  to  submit  bids  for  45M  bit/ 
sec  T-3  facilities  to  link  six  DMS-250 
nodes.  Westinghouse  Electric  is  consider¬ 
ing  bids  from  several  vendors,  Edison  said, 
one  of  which  is  a  Tariff  1 2  package  from 
AT&T  ("Westinghouse  mulls  AT&T  Tariff 
1 2  bid,”  NW,  Feb.  27). 


Westinghouse’s  Harlan  Rosenzweig 


Your  ticket  to  ride! 


Get  on  board  the  movement  to  portable  computing  and  commun¬ 
ications.  Discover  what  your  company  can  do  with  laptop  and  hand¬ 
held  computers  as  well  as  portable  phones,  fax  machines  and  paging 
devices. 

Before  you  lose  the  portability  advantage,  register  for  this  highly 
focused  conference  and  product  display,  Portable  Computing  ’89. 
Vertical  applications  sessions.  Enterprise-wide  strategies.  A  comp¬ 
rehensive  product  and  services  demonstration.  Vendor  presentations 
on  leading  products.  A  unique  ExecuMatch™  program  to  tailor 
supplier  presentations  to  your  needs.  All  to  help  you  make  “fleet” 
buying  decisions  on  the  spot. 


To  register  call  1-800-225-4698.  nww 


Or  write:  Portable  Computing  '89,  IDG  Conference  Management 
Group,  P.O.  Box  9171 , 20  Speen  St.,  Framingham,  MA  01 701  -9171. 


Portable  Computing  ’89 

May  31  -  June  1,  1989 

The  Marriott,  Santa  Clara,  California 


Earlier  this  year,  Westinghouse  Com¬ 
munications  acquired  Atlanta-based  Har¬ 
binger  Computer  Services,  Inc.,  whose 
electronic  data  interchange  software  will 
be  offered  over  the  company’s  transmis¬ 
sion  facilities  to  tie  together  trading  part¬ 
ners.  The  division  also  acquired  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Communications  Design 
Corp.  (CDC)  so  it  can  provide  net  manage¬ 
ment  based  on  CDC’s  software. 

Rosenzweig  said  he  projects  the  new  di¬ 
vision  will  have  sales  of  $100  million  for 
1989  if  no  further  acquisitions  are  made. 
About  44%  of  that  amount  will  be  generat¬ 
ed  by  internal  customers  on  Westing- 
house’s  network,  with  the  rest  coming 
from  external  users  of  Westinghouse’s  net¬ 
work  services  or  sales  of  products  from  the 
acquired  companies. 

Howard  Anderson,  president  of  The 
Yankee  Group,  a  research  firm  based  in 
Boston,  said  he  believes  Westinghouse 
Communications  will  reach  $500  million 
in  sales  by  1994.  He  said  he  also  expects 
the  division  to  make  two  to  three  acquisi¬ 
tions  per  year  over  the  next  few  years. 


UK  bank  in  two¬ 
pronged  net  effort 

continued  from  page  1 

1,500-node  X.25  network  to  carry  data  be¬ 
tween  branch  offices  and  the  new  regional 
computing  centers.  According  to  a  compa¬ 
ny  spokesman,  the  regional  centers  should 
be  up  and  running  on  a  trial  basis  by  the 
end  of  this  year. 

The  goal  of  the  project  is  to  cut  data 
processing  costs  and  improve  customer 
service,  the  spokesman  said.  Concentrat¬ 
ing  DP  operations  in  regional  centers  will 
let  the  company  cultivate  economies  of 
scale  and  free  up  space,  he  said. 

About  80%  of  Midland’s  branch  office 
space  is  currently  taken  up  by  DP  equip¬ 
ment  and  office  accessories  such  as  filing 
cabinets.  After  moving  the  bulk  of  DP 
chores  to  the  regional  centers,  Midland 
plans  to  remodel  its  branches,  devoting 
80%  of  bank  space  totasks  involving  cus¬ 
tomer  interaction. 

More  branch  employees  will  work  in  ar¬ 
eas  where  they  deal  with  customers,  and 
fewer  will  work  isolated  in  back-office  op¬ 
erations.  This  should  improve  customer 
service,  the  spokesman  said. 

Selling  services 

Midland’s  new  subsidiary,  Midland  Net¬ 
work  Services,  will  have  a  staff  of  60  work¬ 
ers  and  will  be  in  charge  of  expanding  the 
bank’s  sales  of  communications  services. 

Midland  currently  sells  a  variety  of  data 
communications  services.  One,  called 
Fasttrack,  has  been  on  the  market  since 
1984,  according  to  Ian  Ogilvie,  director  of 
operations  for  Midland  Network  Services. 
Fasttrack  enables  travel  agents  to  dial  into 
Midland  reservation  centers  and  make 
flight,  hotel  and  car  rental  reservations. 
The  reservations  are  made  via  videotex, 
and  much  of  the  communications  traffic  is 
carried  over  Midland’s  X.25  net,  he  said. 

Ogilvie  said  the  bank  also  supplies  com¬ 
munications  services  to  Fiat  S.p.A.  and 
Volvo  AB  SWE,  linking  UK  data  centers  run 
by  the  automakers  to  their  dealerships. 
Several  financial  services  and  retail  firms 
also  use  Midland’s  X.25  network  to  link 
branch  offices  to  data  centers,  he  said. 

John  Tyce,  a  bank  analyst  at  Nomura  In¬ 
ternational  Group,  the  London  subsidiary 
of  the  Tokyo-based  brokerage,  estimated 
that  Midland  pulls  in  about  $4  million  to  $  5 
million  dollars  annually  from  the  sale  of 
communications  services. 
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Westinghouse’s  David  Edison 


Edison  said  the  new  communications 
division  has  been  offering  service  to  cus¬ 
tomers  on  a  limited  basis  and  already  has 
between  1 5  and  20  external  customers,  but 
he  was  willing  to  name  only  one  —  Mc- 
Neilabs,  Inc.,  based  in  Spring  House,  Pa.  □ 


Ogilvie  said  Midland  Network  Services 
will  focus  on  expanding  sales  of  communi¬ 
cations  transmission  services  and  will  also 
sell  consulting  services. 

The  division  also  hopes  to  resell  voice 
capacity  on  Midland  Group’s  private  UK 
voice  network  if  the  government  gives  the 
bank  the  green  light,  according  to  Ogilvie. 

Lagging  in  information  technology 

Finding  better  ways  to  leverage  infor¬ 
mation  technology  is  a  high  priority  for 
Midland,  according  to  several  observers. 
The  bank,  which  last  year  spent  72%  of  its 
revenue  on  operations,  has  higher  operat¬ 
ing  costs  than  any  of  its  largest  competi¬ 
tors,  according  to  William  Vincent,  a  Euro¬ 
pean  bank  analyst  with  Salomon  Brothers 
International,  the  London  subsidiary  of 
the  New  York  brokerage. 

This  stems,  in  part,  from  inefficient  DP 
operations,  some  observers  said. 

“I  think  they’re  at  least  two  years  be¬ 
hind  the  competition,”  Nomura’s  Tyce 
said.  “They  haven’t  made  the  big  invest¬ 
ments  [in  information  technology]  that  cut 
operating  costs  like  their  competitors 
did.” 

Tyce  said  Midland  shied  away  from  in¬ 
formation  system  investments  in  the 
1980s  because  of  a  slew  of  difficulties  that 
focused  resources  and  management  atten¬ 
tion  elsewhere. 

The  bank  posted  pretax  losses  of  more 
than  $700  million  in  1987  after  setting 
aside  $1.4  billion  to  cover  losses  on  loans 
to  developing  countries.  The  bank  also  had 
difficulty  managing  its  acquisition  of  San 
Francisco-based  Crocker  National  Bank  in 
1981,  Tyce  said.  Midland  sold  Crocker  to 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  in  1986. 

“They  just  didn’t  seem  to  have  the  re¬ 
sources  or  interest  in  investing  in  [infor¬ 
mation  technology],”  said  Allan  Reid, 
manager  of  an  $  86  million  branch  automa¬ 
tion  project  at  Glasgow  Scotland-based 
Clydesdale  Bank,  PLC,  which  until  1987 
was  owned  by  Midland  (“Bank  seeks  ser¬ 
vice  edge  through  net  investment,”  NW, 
March  13). 

Salomon’s  Vincent  said  Midland’s  cur¬ 
rent  initiatives,  especially  the  effort  to 
concentrate  DP  activities,  may  turn  this 
around.  “I  see  this  as  a  double  [bonus],”  he 
said.  “First  you  cut  costs,  second  you  free 
people  to  work  well.” 

“We  believe  these  efforts  can  help  the 
profitability  of  the  entire  business,”  Ogil¬ 
vie  said.  □ 


Microsoft,  DCA 
open  LAN  Mgr. 

continued  from  page  1 

The  product  is  positioned  as 
an  alternative  to  the  SNA  gateway 
IBM  is  scheduled  to  release  for  its 
OS/2  LAN  Server  by  the  middle  of 
the  year.  Microsoft  and  DCA  also 
announced  a  single-user  configu¬ 
ration  called  Communications 
Workstation  that  will  compete 
with  the  Communications  Manag¬ 
er  portion  of  IBM’s  stand-alone 
OS/2  Extended  Edition  product. 
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Microsoft’s  Adrian  King 

Much  of  the  LU  6.2  and  APPC 
expertise  going  into  Comm  Serv¬ 
er  is  being  supplied  by  Data  Con¬ 
nection  Ltd.,  a  British  company 
that  specializes  in  SNA  and  Open 
Systems  Interconnection  soft¬ 
ware. 

Data  Connection  is  also  devel¬ 
oping  a  Unix  version  of  the  Comm 
Server  that  will  support  DOS, 
OS/2  and  Unix  clients. 

Microsoft  will  license  the 
Comm  Server  to  its  traditional 
base  of  hardware  OEMs,  and  DCA 
will  market  it  to  users.  DCA  is  of¬ 


fering  the  Comm  Server  in  place 
of  the  Select  Communications 
Server  it  announced  in  March 
1988  and  was  scheduled  to  deliv¬ 
er  last  month. 

The  Comm  Server  incorpo¬ 
rates  the  mail  slots  and  security 
and  network  administration  ap¬ 
plication  programming  inter¬ 
faces  in  LAN  Manager,  as  well  as 
OS/2’s  Named  Pipes  interprocess 
communications  facility. 

Physically,  the  Comm  Server 
can  be  brought  into  SNA  via  a 
3X74  cluster  controller,  a  token¬ 
ring,  a  Synchronous  Data  Link 
Control  leased  or  switched  cir¬ 
cuit,  or  an  X.25  packet-switched 
network.  A  single  Comm  Server 
can  connect  the  local  network  to 
more  than  one  host. 

When  multiple  Comm  Servers 
are  used  on  one  network,  they 
automatically  split  up  the  gate¬ 
way  load  among  themselves. 

The  servers  advertise  their  ca¬ 
pabilities  on  the  network,  and 
workstations  find  the  ones  that 
offer  the  connections  that  are 
needed.  This  dynamic  load-bal¬ 
ancing  feature  provides  automat¬ 
ic  backup  for  LAN  Manager  net¬ 
works  that  have  more  than  one 
Comm  Server. 

The  Comm  Servers  can  be  con¬ 
figured  to  generate  the  data-link 
and  response-time  alerts  re¬ 
quired  by  IBM’s  NetView  so  they 
can  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  centralized  net  management. 

Thorlin  said  the  Comm  Server 
“puts  the  end  user  back  into  the 
MIS  manager’s  fold.  Now  the  MIS 
manager  [can  deliver]  something 


the  PC  guy  wants  —  the  common 
corporate  database.” 

Adrian  King,  general  manager 
of  Microsoft’s  new  work  group 
services  group,  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Comm  Server  is  just 
the  “plumbing”  developers  can 
use  to  support  applicatiQns  that 
enable  personal  computer  users 
to  get  at  that  data. 

Eight  third-party  developers 
announced  support  for  Comm 
Server  last  week,  including  five 


Drexel  net  exec 
discusses  impact 

continued  from  page  2 
porate  restructuring  will  have  lit¬ 
tle  impact  on  Drexel’s  current  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  major  long¬ 
distance  carriers  for  an  inte¬ 
grated  voice  and  data  network. 

“The  negotiations  will  contin¬ 
ue,”  Higgins  said.  “The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  total  network 
pie  under  discussion  will  be 
smaller.” 

Higgins  said  Drexel’s  hub-and- 
spoke  data  network  will  remain 
largely  intact. 

The  company  will  drop  tail  cir¬ 
cuits  that  connect  the  firm’s  retail 
branch  offices  to  six  hubs  in  ma¬ 
jor  U.S.  financial  centers.  The 
hubs,  which  are  equipped  with 
3270  remote  concentrators,  are 
linked  via  56K  bit/sec  leased 
lines  to  two  IBM  3090  main¬ 
frames  in  the  company’s  main 
data  center  here. 

Network  equipment  at  the 
branches  will  either  be  sold  to  the 


data  base  companies:  Ashton¬ 
Tate  Corp.,  Cullinet  Software, 
Inc.,  DB/Access,  Inc.,  Informa¬ 
tion  Builders,  Inc.  and  Micro 
Decisionware. 

The  remaining  three  are 
Netwise,  Inc.,  Micro  Tempus,  Inc. 
and  Consumers  Software,  Inc. 

Microsoft  and  DCA  said  the 
Comm  Server  and  Comm  Work¬ 
station  offer  extensive  compati¬ 
bility  with  IBM’s  OS/2  Extended 
Edition.  □ 


future  buyer  or  brought  back  in- 
house,  Higgins  said.  Each  branch 
is  equipped  with  Quotron  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  stock-quotation  termi¬ 
nals  and  IBM  3270  terminals 
used  for  data  entry,  he  said. 

Speed  counts 

The  cutover  of  the  branch  of¬ 
fices  should  take  about  three 
months  once  a  buyer  is  found, 
Higgins  said. 

“Once  we  know  who  the  buyer 
is,  we  will  establish  a  working 
procedure  and  assign  multiple 
teams  of  engineers  from  both 
companies.  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  cut  over  several  offices  a  week 
to  the  buyer’s  net,”  Higgins  said. 

According  to  Grody,  speed 
and  thorough  planning  are  im¬ 
portant  if  the  cutover  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“The  process  can  be  a  night¬ 
mare  of  endless  delays  if  compa¬ 
nies  don’t  have  a  blueprint  down 
and  aren’t  ready  to  go.  The  result 
is  that  both  customers  and  bro¬ 
kers  desert  ship,”  Grody  said.  □ 
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Calendar 


May  1-2,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
—  IBM’s  Systems  Applica¬ 
tion  Architecture.  Contact: 
Gen2  Ventures,  Suite  D-5, 
12930  Saratoga  Ave.,  Sarato¬ 
ga,  Calif.  95070;  (408)  446- 
2277. 

May  1-2,  Monterey, 
Calif.  —  Internet  Require¬ 
ments  Seminar.  Contact: 
Advanced  Computing  Envi¬ 
ronments,  Suite  100,  480  San 
Antonio  Road,  Mountain  View, 
Calif.  94040;  (415)  941- 
3399- 

May  1-4,  Chicago  —  In¬ 
tegrating  Purchasing,  Re¬ 
ceiving  and  Accounts  Pay¬ 
able  Systems.  Contact: 
American  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation,  P.O.  Box  319,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.Y.  12983;  (518)  891- 
0065. 

May  1-4,  Detroit  —  So¬ 
ciety  of  Manufacturing  En¬ 
gineers  (SME)  1989  Inter¬ 
national  Conference.  Con¬ 
tact:  SME,  1  SME  Drive, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121; 
(313)  271-1500. 

May  2-4,  New  York  — 
SPEECH  TECH  89-  Contact: 
Media  Dimensions,  Inc.,  42  E. 
23rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010;  (212)  533-7481. 

May  4-5,  New  York  — 
Intelligent  Building  Wir¬ 
ing:  Alternatives  and  Ap¬ 
plications.  Contact:  Intelli¬ 
gent  Building  Institute  Foun¬ 
dation,  Suite  300,  2101  L  St. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037;  (202)  457-1988. 

May  5-7,  Boston  —  Ap- 
pleFest  Conference  &  Ex¬ 
position.  Contact:  Cam¬ 
bridge  Marketing,  Inc.,  1 
Forbes  Road,  Lexington,  Mass. 
02173;  (617)860-7100. 

May  7-10,  Dallas  —  As¬ 
sociation  for  Systems 
Management’s  (ASM) 
42nd  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Conference.  Contact: 
ASM,  24587  Bagley  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44138; 
(216)  243-6900. 

May  8-10,  Washington, 
D.C.  —  ECF89.  Contact: 
Eastern  Communications  Fo¬ 
rum,  Suite  740, 303  E.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Ill.  60601; 
(312)938-3500. 

June  21-22,  Chicago  — 
Network  Management  So¬ 
lutions.  Contact:  IDG  Con¬ 
ference  Management,  375  Co- 
chituate  Road,  Framingham, 
Mass.  01701;  (800)  225- 
4698,  ext.  646;  facsimile: 
(508)872-8237. 
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and  decreases 
your 

line  costs. 

The  new  M1928Li  Trellis-coded  modem  is  testimony 
to  Fujitsu's  continued  commitment  to  excellence  in  data 
communications. 

This  enhanced  19.2  Kbps  modem  reduces  modem 
throughput  delay,  resulting  in  even  greater  data  through¬ 
put  than  before.  And,  because  the  M1928Li  modem  lets 
you  send  twice  the  data  of  a  9600  bps 
modem  on  a  single  line,  you  can  save  up  to 
$1500  per  month  for  each  leased  line  used 
for  coast-to-coast  communications. 

Like  our  other  modem  products,  the 
M1928Li  is  backed  by  Fujitsu's  comprehen¬ 
sive  modem  insurance  policy  and  nationwide 
customer  service. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  way  to  increase  your 
data  throughput  and  decrease  your  line  costs,  take  a 
look  at  the  M1928U  by  Fujitsu. 

For  the  name  of  a  Fujitsu  distributor  near  you,  call 
Fujitsu  America,  Data  Communications  Division  at  800- 
422-4878;  in  California,  408-434-0460;  and  in  Canada, 
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Our  new 
19.2  Kbps  modem 
increases 


416-673-8666. 
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PLEASE  SEE  US  AT  ICA  BOOTH  #1112 


